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and Handling Wartime Cans 


* No. 6, HANDLING. A series of suggestions for maintaining * 
* * 


* highest canning efficiency with the new metal containers. 


Handle wartime cans with care. 


fis D0 use great care in transferring wartime cans to retort 
: trays or baskets, or unloading them onto runways. Rough 
oa handling may damage the tin coating or enamel and pave the 
way for rust. 


2: DON’ T allow protruding nails or other sharp metal dius 

to come in contact with wartime cans during 
casing operations. These are likely to cause scratches or abrasions 
and expose steel surface to rust. 


Watch out for cable conveyors. 


. 3) D0 frequently and regularly inspect all handling machinery. 
Runways, gravity drops, elevators, exhaust boxes, and 


4. D0 N’T use can unscramblers and cable conveyors for filled 
wartime cans as they tend to cause abrasion. 


can dividers should be carefully examined for places where 
scratching or abrasion might occur. 


Stop accidents NOW 


—save Manpower 
for Warpower 
Cooperate with the War 
Production Fund to 
Conserve Manpower by 
warning your employees 

ej not to take chances. 


Wherever possible use belt conveyors and do the unscrambling by 


hand rather than by mechanical means. 


THE NEW WARTIME CANS are capable 
of taking care of all specified require- 
ments, provided proper precautions are 
taken by the canner. To help you main- 
tain the highest canning standards with 
these cans, American Can Company is 
taking this means of pointing out the 


necessity of strict adherence to the 
recognized principles of good canning 
practice. Remember, if you are faced 
with any difficult canning problems, 
call your nearest Canco representative. 


AMERICAN CAN COMPANY 
230 PARK AVENUE NEW YORK, N. Y. 


Judge, Advertising Manager; Edward 


THE CANNING TRADE is published every Monday by THE CANNING TRADE, 20 S. Gay St., 
E. Judge, Circulation Manager. 


Yearly Subscription price: U. S. A.—$3. 
aa rates upon application. Forms close Wednesday; cover forms Tuesday. Copy required for proof ten days in advance of close. 
: he Post Office, Baltimore, Md., under Act of March 3rd, 1879. 


Baltimore, Md. Arthur I. Judge, Manager and Editor; Arthur J. 
00; Canada—$4.00; Foreign—$5.00. Advertising 
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ab ee ne : There could be trouble in a case like this. 
Set up a schedule for machinery inspection. 


Reprints will be supplied on request by FOOD MACHINERY CORPORATION, HOOPESTON, ILL. 
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GET ROLLING EARLY 


on those deliveries of yours! America’s railroads are under a terrific strain today. By 
anticipating orders and scheduling carefully you'll avoid late deliveries and waste. 


One of a series of posters reproduced 


to help canners win the war. FREE! Send CONTINENTAL CAN COMPANY 


for poster-size reprints for your plant. 100 E. 42nd St., New York City 
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EDITORIALS 


readers that his copy of THE CANNING TRADE 

is regularly mailed on Friday evenings, as it has 
been for years, an explanation made necessary because 
many copies are received days later than they had been 
accustomed to get them, and they complain. They 
must realize that the post office is overburdened with 
a shortened supply of help and that even after they 
get the mail onto the trains, these are often shunted to 
the side while war freight is allowed to go through. 
The mails have always enjoyed passenger-express 
service, and do now, but if you have had to do any 
traveling you know that delay’ , even on the best and 
fastest trains, is commonplace. 


Second-class mail has always been the but of the 
politician seeking some special favor, while any short- 
age in the post office income is always blamed on it; 
whereas in fact it is the most profitable mail handled. 
In our case, as an example: practically every State is 
put into a separate mailbag, properly tagged, and every 
large city similarly, so that when the post office receives 
the mail direct from us, they merely have to distribute 
the bags to the earliest train leaving, north, south, 
east or west, and the bag travels untouched until it 
gets into its own State. There the mail hands on the 
train open it and distribute the separate copies to the 
various locations in that State. In the cities the con- 
tents of the bag is distributed directly to the postmen 
who deliver the copies to your office—no stamping, no 
double handling, no careful checking. Compare that 
with the cost of first-class mail, but more particularly 
with Parcel Post mailings, and above all, with the 
charges, for we pay on the same zone rates per pound. 
Year after year they have upped the rates charged us 
until we are paying just above five times what we used 
to pay many years ago. Single copies going to the 
Pacific Coast cost from 3 cents to 7 cents each, depend- 
ing upon the size or weight of the issue. 

So, please understand that we have tried to do every- 
thing we could with the Postal authorities to get your 
copy through as is used to come, and any delay is a 
war casualty beyond our control. 


Nee wish to notify every one of our 


THE ’43 ALMANAC—We thought we were all set 
to go through with this year’s Almanac earlier than 
ever, because the demand has been more persistent and 
widespread than ever, but there have been delays after 
delays in vital statistics, numerous changes and alter- 
ations in war directives, and we have been unable to 
reach a definite point, to close the issue and allow it to 
go to press. Every day brings indications of new or 
corrected prices, ceilings, rations, etc. We had hoped 
at least that they would be finally set, and being anxious 
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to give you, in this little volume, the definite directives 
that you need, we waited. Everything in the way of 
statistical data so far received has been put into type, 
and in fact we have sent to press some of the forms, 
but as we write the statistics of the 1942 tomato pack 
have not been issued! We are assured, however, that 
a good portion of these pack figures will be in our 
hands this week, and we hope for a quick clarification 
of war directives, to close up the issue without further 
delay. 


All must realize that these delays are not due to 
inattention or neglect on the part of Washington, but 
are entirely and solely due to the press of war.work, 
and the ever changing picture of that huge movement. 
Bureaus that used to handle these matters in such 
splendid form, and promptly, are now engaged upon 
details directly connected with war operations, and, 
of course, they must have precedence. Never before 
in history were all details of every operation so closely 
studied and drafted as is being done in this war. There 
is no guesswork about it; they work it out to the last 
detail. Did you read the account of the preparations 
for, and the magnificent execution of the plans for the 
African invasion, which took place last November? 
With it an accomplished fact, the story was allowed 
to appear, and in all history there was never before 
anything like it for the detail and completeness, with 
not a single item overlooked or left to chance. That 
will give you an idea of the tremendous amount of 
detail work behind all this war preparation and sup- 
ply, and ought to disarm the most chronic kicker. It 
has been hardest on us, if you will pardon the personal, 
for you have merely been compelled to wait for figures 
and facts that you want and need. Many do realize 
this, and some have been kind enough to suggest that 
we ought to materially advance the price of this 
Almanac. 

Everything that appears in the ’43 Almanac will be 
corrected or changed up to the time of going to press. 
Undoubtedly there will be further changes coming 
along for weeks or months to come. These we will 
give you in the pages of THE CANNING TRADE, and we 
suggest that you clip them as they appear and insert 
them in your copy of the Almanac. We expect to mail 
the Almanac with the May 17th issue of THE CANNING 
TRADE. 

Keep a look-out for it, because we cannot run an 
excessive number of extra copies, under the paper 
restrictions. 

Your cooperation will help you—and help us. 

NOTES: Mexican residents living just south of the United 
States-Mexican border line were admitted to rationing today 


and will be entitled to buy certain rationed goods in this country, 
the Office of Price Administration announced April 26th. 
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The new OPA order covers shoes, and all foodstuffs rationed 
under this country’s two largest food rationing programs— 
processed foods, and meats, canned fish, cheeses, fats and oils. 
Coffee and sugar are not included. 

About 250,000 Mexican residents will be made eligible to 
obtain the rationed supplies listed, and will share on substan- 
tially the same basis as American residents. 

The Republic of Mexico is furnishing as many strategic and 
vital war materials as possible to the United States, a policy 
that has developed into a major contribution to the United 
Nations’ war effort, OPA said. 


Joseph B. Eastman, Director of the Office of Defense Trans- 
portation, has asked business and industry to begin and end all 
employee vacations on Tuesdays, Wednesdays, or Thursdays, 
and to schedule employee vacations throughout the year, the 
ODT said. 

Mr. Eastman’s request for industry’s support of a policy of 
staggered vacations was made in a letter to executives of 2,500 
trade associations and similar groups. The ODT Director said 
the transportation situation made it imperative to start vacation 
schedules now and extend them throughout the year in such a 
way as to avoid travel at holiday periods. He asserted that 
railroads and bus lines could not handle vacation travel this 
year if it were concentrated in July and August. 


WAGE APPLICATIONS—Recently Secretary Shook of the 

Tri-States reported: 

Request for 10 cents per hour increase over wages paid for 
each job in 1942 and permission to pay 12 cents per 16-quart 
pail for peeling tomatoes in 1943 is being asked by canners in 
Harford, Kent, Queen Anne, Talbot, Caroline, Dorchester, 
Wicomico, Worcester and Somerset Counties in Maryland, 
and New Castle, Kent, and Sussex Counties in Delaware. 

Request for 15 cents per hour increase over wages paid for each 
job in 1942 and permission to pay 14 cents per 16-quart pail 
for peeling tomatoes in 1943 is being asked by canners in 
Carroll County, Maryland. 

Canners in Frederick County, Maryland, are filing individual 
applications for permission to increase wages to the extent 
necessary in each company. 

Canners in Baltimore City who are members of the Baltimore 
Canned Foods Exchange have filed a group application for 
permission to increase wages to the extent necessary for that 
section. 

And canners who have not been or are not included in any of 
the above groups may file individually or as groups. We will 
be glad to help any such individual or group in any manner 
within our ability. 

Our understanding of this wage order is that a canner may 
do any one of the following: 


(a)—File a joint application for increase with some group. 
(b)—Pay exactly the same wages as you did in 1942. 
(c)—File an individual application for increase. 

(d)—*File an individual short form for increase of 5 cents 
per hour. Such an application not to be considered by 
OPA for ceiling change. 

(e)—Pay the same as in 1942 excepting that you have auto- 
matic permission to increase any wages up to 40 cents 
per hour. Such an increase will not be considered by 
OPA for ceiling change. 


*We have seen nothing official regarding (d), but we under- 
stand that provision for such is in existence. 


FUEL SITUATION—During the week Petroleum Administra- 
tor Ickes announced the production rate of 4,237,000 barrels daily 
of all petroleum liquids had been certified to various petroleum 
producing states for May, 1943. This was an increase of 51,300 
barrels over the daily total certified for April (OWI-1663). On 
the same day the Department of Commerce announced that the 
Plantation Pipeline, an 8-inch line connecting at Greensboro, 
N. C., with existing systems extending from Baton Rouge, La., 
and the Houston-Beaumont area of Texas, will begin to pump 
30,000 barrels of petroleum products to its terminal at Rich- 
mond (OWI-1671). 


THE FRONT COVER 
Poster No. 3 of a Series Designed to Help You Get Cannery 


Labor. For Display First Two Weeks in May 


If you have not already tied in with this powerful 
advertising campaign developed by National Canners 
Association’s Manpower Division to rally labor to the 
food front, get full particulars immediately. Complete 
layout for local advertising is furnished free. Posters 
17 x 23, in full color, are supplied at cost. 


A further increase in oil supplies for the northeast was indi- 
cated in the announcement by Secretary of Commerce Jones that 
the Defense Plant Corporation, upon the recommendation of the 
PAW, had agreed to finance the extension of Big Inch, a 20-inch 
pipeline, to the Harbor area of New York City (OWI-1672). 
Big Inch had previously been reported to be filling nearly 1,100 
tank cars daily at its temporary northern terminus in Norris 
City, Ill. (ODT-210). 


COAL NEEDS—Following an announcement by the Depart- 
ment of the Interior that coal mines throughout the country must 
be kept in continuous operation throughout 1943 (OWI-1641), Co- 
ordinator Ickes announced the formation of a committee of 15 
producers, wholesalers and retail dealers to recommend a war- 
time program to meet the nation’s expanded coal requirements. 

On the day Coordinator Ickes announced all-rail coal ship- 
ments to New England had fallen off, although they continued 
above the mark set for a comparable week last year (OWI-1656), 
it was also revealed that anthracite production continued to 
climb for the third successive week. Bituminous coal output 
also continued at a high level. The Bureau of Mines estimated 
anthracite production for the week at 1,362,000 tons (OWI- 
1658). 


HARD WORKERS—Curtailment of staff operations at the 
Washington regional and district offices of OPA in order to 
make possible the addition of 10,000 clerks to local War Price 
and Rationing Boards throughout the country was announced 
by Price Administrator Prentiss M. Brown. 

This action was taken as the result of the Administrator’s 
recent announcement that OPA would finish the fiscal year 
without seeking a deficiency appropriation. 

“Local boards are the heart of OPA,” Mr. Brown said. “Their 
work is of the utmost importance in this wartime job of ration- 
ing and price control and we are going to see that they get the 
help they so desperately need in carrying out present rationing 
and price programs.” 

With the additional help the 5,500 boards will have a total 
of 37,000 clerks to handle all rationing programs and all price 
work of the local boards. Some boards serving a small popula- 
tion may have only two clerks, while others in metropolitan 
areas serving a large population and having a heavy work load 
will have a larger number of clerks. 

In addition, there are 53,200 unpaid board members and 
thousands of unpaid volunteers, mostly on part-time, who pro- 
vide help equivalent to 19,000 full-time workers. Further, 
during nation-wide registration for War Ration Books One and 
Two, approximately 2,000,000 school teachers and other volun- 
teers gave their services. 


The new help which is being supplied through the Civil Service 
Commission was made possible within the limits of OPA budget 
by holding employment at the Washington regional and district 
offices generally to levels of March 1 and by readjustment of 
OPA budget allotments for the fourth quarter which began 
April 1. 

The OPA payroll at the beginning of the final quarter of the 
fiscal year had 4,800 persons at Washington and 17,676 at the 
regional and district offices. (OPA-2362). 
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WATCHING WASHINGTON 


A weekly digest of Government requirements made upon the Canning and Allied 


Industries for the winning of the war. 


GRADE LABELING 


The latest on the grade labeling situ- 
ation has OPA definitely deciding to 
drop its plan for grade labeling 1943 
canned foods packs, without waiting for 
the findings of the House committee, 
which is now investigating this matter. 

This decision, it is stated, will be re- 
flected in early elimination of grading 
provisions from MPR 306, under which 
grade labeling has been ordered for six 
canned foods. 

The alternative which will be accept- 
able to OPA, unofficial reports indicate, 
provides that grades must be posted on 
the grocer’s shelf, rather than on the 
container label. 


Shelf posting of grades, of course, 
represents nothing more than a gesture 
of appeasement to consumer groups 
which have been agitating for Govern- 
ment grade labeling. 

It is no secret that OPA, in seeking to 
impose grade labeling upon the industry, 
has lost the support of many distributors 
who had been either “on the fence,” on 
this question, or definitely favored the 


proposed change in labeling nomencla- . 


ture. 

While not in the majority, there are 
many wholesale grocers who are not 
“yrivate label conscious,” and some of 
these had been “sold” on the idea of 
Government grade labeling. Although 
OPA took a firm stand on this matter at 
the outset, the agitation that arose and 
the resulting uncertainty which has been 
injected into the 1943 canning picture, 
has definitely alienated much of this ten- 
tative and potential support for the pro- 
gram. 


DISTRIBUTOR PRICING ORDER 
DELAYED 


Failure to clarify the full extent of 
the implications of the President’s hold- 
the-ling inflation order has made it im- 
possifiegfor OPA to issue its new overall 
mark-up regulation for food wholesalers. 


The new order, which consolidates sev- 
eral previous regulations, is reputedly 
the first issued by OPA in the writing of 
which lawyers have had no hand, and is 
said to be clear and concise in all details. 

Unofficial reports have indicated that 
the new overall regulation liberalizes 
mark-up provisions in some cases, and 
will result in the need for less record- 
keeping and report filing by wholesalers. 

The order establishes one new class of 
food wholesalers—those selling to the in- 
stitutional trade. 
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THE CEILING MUDDLE 


Distributors, as well as canners, are 
much disturbed over the controversy and 
dissatisfaction which have accompanied 
the establishment by OPA of price ceil- 
ings for 1943 packs of staple canned 
vegetables. 

According to reports in many quar- 
ters of the canning trade, ceilings are 
not adequate to offset increases in pack- 
ing costs this season, particularly with 
respect to beans, tomatoes, and spinach. 
The labor costs factor, it is stressed, will 
be a particularly troublesome matter for 
canners this season, notably in some of 
the defense areas. 

Dissatisfaction over failure of the 
Government to name_ support prices, 
along with ceilings, is likewise reported- 
ly rampant among canners, who are ap- 
prehensive over the possible results of 
either an early peace or dwindling con- 
sumption as a result of point rationing. 

The perturbation, as might be sur- 
mised, deals largely with the possible 
result on packers’ production for the 
current season. 


POINT RECORD CAUTION 


Wholesale and retail food distributors 
were cautioned by OPA during the week 
to keep a record of point decreases in 
their processed foods inventory as a re- 
sult of point value reductions made 
effective in certain items on April 22. 

The items affected were quick-frozen 
fruits and vegetables, and all rationed 
soups, on which point values were re- 
duced, and blackeyed peas, which were 
removed from rationing. 

These records should not be sent to 
OPA, it was stressed, but must be kept 
by the merchant in case ‘he finds it neces- 
sary later to apply for an adjustment in 
his allowable inventory, the amount of 
which in points determines how large a 
stock of processed foods he may keep on 
hand. The merchant’s record must show 
the point value of the processed food 
items at the close of business, April 21, 
the day before the changes became effec- 
tive, their point value at the start of 
business on April 22, and the amount by 
which the point value of his inventory 
was reduced. 


MILLIMAN WITH SEABROOK 


T. E. Milliman, of Ithaca, New York, a 
former executive of the Cooperative G. 
L. F. Exchange, has been named Vice- 
President and General Manager of Sea- 
brook Farms and Deerfield Packing 
Corporation, Bridgeton, New Jersey. 


TRANSPORTATION TAX HIT 


Urging repeal of the transportation 
tax, National-American Wholesale Gro- 
cers’ Association says: “Section 620 of 
the Revenue Act of 1942 provides that 
there shall be imposed on the amount 
paid for the transportation of property 
by rail, motor vehicle, water, or air from 
one point in the United States to another, 
a tax equal to 3 per cent of the amount 
so paid.” This section of the Act became 
effective on December 1, 1942. When 
the Revenue Bill was passed by the House 
it contained a provision imposing the 
transportation tax, but the Senate Fi- 
nance Committee struck this provision 
from the bill, and the Senate itself sus- 
tained the action taken by the Finance 
Committee. However, the conferees re- 
stored the tax to the bill at the rate of 
3 per cent and in this form the measure 
became law. The Senate Finance Com- 
mittee, in explaining its action, striking 
the tax from the Revenue Bill, said: 
“Your committee bill eliminates a House 
provision which would impose a tax on 
the transportation of property at a rate 
of 5 per cent of the amount paid. The 
OPA advised that this tax would add 
greatly to the cost of production and 
handling of food and other necessities, 
which would be reflected in higher prices 
for the articles, and for that reason 
would aid inflation.” 


“This tax is a genuine nuisance tax 
and, although it has been in effect only 
four and one-half months, it imposes real 
burdens and penalties on manufacturers 
and distributors of consumer goods. This 
is particularly unfortunate at the pres- 
ent time in view of existing food prices. 
The tax applies not only to the original 
transportation charge but is pyramided 
as is indicated by Regulations 113 issued 
under the provisions of the Statute. 
These Regulations define the word 
‘transportation’ to include not only the 
movement of property in interstate com- 
merce, but also intra-state commerce and 
intra-city and other local movements. In 
addition, the Regulations provide that 
the term ‘Transportation’ shall include 
all such services as loading, unloading, 
refrigeration, storage, handling, and in 
fact, all similar services and facilities. 
It is obvious, therefore, that the tax ulti- 
mately is not 3 per cent but that there 
is a pyramiding of this tax which results 
in a real and substantial increase in the 
ultimate price to consumers of necessities 
of life.” 
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More Packs Permitted by Can Order 


Change 


Order M.81 amended April 27, 1943 


The number and quantities of food 
products which can be packed in cans 
during 1943 are increased by Conserva- 
tion Order M-81, as amended April 27 
by the War Production Board. 

The amended order, which was issued 
at the request of the War Food Admin- 
istration, provides: 

1. Thirteen additional food products 
added to the list of foods which may be 
packed in cans. 

2. Quota-free use of certain sizes of 
open-top sanitary cans now in the hands 
of can manufacturers or packers, for 
packing any food products permitted by 
the order. 

38. Quota-free use of certain sizes of 
open-top sanitary cans made from 
frozen tinplate now in the hands of can 
manufacturers. 

Order M-81, as amended on December 
9, 1942, specified certain can sizes for 
each food product. Cans already manu- 
factured in other sizes, or in process of 
being manufactured in other sizes, could 
be used up in packing permitted prod- 
ucts, if charged to the packer’s quota. 
However, packers have been hesitant to 
use such cans on that basis. 

Frozen tinplate is any tinplate which, 
on December 9, was not, because of size, 
gauge, or other reasons, suitable for the 
manufacture of cans which could be used 
for packing products under M-81. 

The action is designed to facilitate 
consumption of these stocks of cans and 
tinplate, and to help obtain a maximum 
food pack during 1943. 


A packer is eligible to use the cans 
only under the following conditions: 

1. Manufacture: (a) Cans must have 
been manufactured prior to December 9, 
or produced from parts in conformity 
with technical details outlined in the 
text of the amended order. (b) Cans 
must not be of the specific sizes listed for 
open-top sanitary cans in schedules I 
and II attached to the order. 

2. Use: (a) Cans may be used only 
for food products listed in schedules I 
and II, including the 13 added by the 
amended order. 


(b) Cans may not be used for any 
products until the packer has packed 
and set aside the full amount of any 
given product which he is required to set 
aside for the armed forces, Lend-Lease, 
or other Government agencies under Food 
Distribution Order No. 22 and its sup- 
plementary orders. 

The 13 additional products and the 
1943 quotas which may be packed will 
be found in the following table: 


Product 1943 Packing Quota 

Soups 

Mushroom Unlimited 

Bean 75% of 1942 

Turtle 75% of 1942 
Red _ raspberries 100% of 1942 
Cherries, RSP frozen only.......... 150% of 1942 
Mixtures of vegetables................ 75% of 1941 
Mushrooms 250% of 1941-42 
Okra 100% of 1940 
Tomatoes and OKr..............scesecee 100% of 1940 
Ground fish Unlimited 
Turtle Unlimited 
Liquid modifications of milk....... 90% of 1942 
Pectin, Liquid Unlimited 


150% of total frozen tonnage packed in all con- 
tainers during 1942. 
“Crop year. 


WFA WILL BUY SURPLUS KRAUT 


To encourage contracting by packers 
for this year’s kraut cabbage crop, the 
War Food Administration April 26th 
said it will offer to buy all stocks of bulk 
kraut remaining in packers’ hands at the 
end of the marketing season. 


This will assure processors of an out- 
let for their bulk kraut if they are 
unable to market it because of a lack of 
sufficient consumer-type containers. No 
tin has been allocated for civilian sup- 
plies of kraut and closures for glass con- 
tainers may not be available. 


The Administration said that its offer, 
however, would apply only to packers 
certified by State USDA War Boards 
and on kraut produced from cabbage 
contracted and paid for at not less than 
$12 per ton, the recently announced 
grower support price. 


Packers’ supplies not sold by May 1, 
1944, will be purchased by the Food 
Distribution Administration at a price of 
14% cents per gallon for U. S. Grade C 


or better. If the kraut is packed in bar- 
rels, the FDA will assume the cost of the 
containers. If packed in other type con- 
tainers, cost of both the containers and 
the packing operation will be assumed. 
Domestic type cabbage only will be 
eligible under this purchase program. 


Purpose of the program is to enable 
packers to proceed with plans for pack- 
ing adequate supplies to meet military 
and civilian needs by insuring them 
against loss in the event sufficient con- 
sumer-type containers are not available. 
Normal utilization of kraut packing 
facilities will be permitted by this pro- 
gram. 


Processors should see county USDA 
War Boards for details relating to con- 
tracting with growers. 


A similar program last year assured 
kraut packers 14 cents a gallon for sup- 
plies not sold at the end of the bulk kraut 
season. The half-cent increase is to meet 
higher processing costs. AG-351, 


SPICE DELIVERIES CUT 


Deliveries of black pepper and seven 
other imported spices are being tightened 
at the manufacturer-wholesaler level in 
an effort to conserve the available sup- 
plies. 


While there are millions of points of 
unground imported spices held in the 
United States, the fact that the Dutch 
East Indies, Malaya, and the China 
Coast are Japanese-held, means that 
stocks now on hand will probably have 
to be stretched “for the duration.” 


Current reports are that within a few 
months the black and white pepper, mace, 
and nutmeg available for retail chan- 
nels will be about half of normal; cinna- 
mon about one-third of normal, and 
cloves, ginger and all-spice in consider- 
ably larger supply, ranging up to 100 per 
cent of normal. 

Even when spice producing areas are 
freed from Japanese hands, it is ex- 
pected, rehabilitation may take several 
years before the spice import movement 
may be expected to attain normal pro- 
portions again. 


FARMERS ASKED TO PLANT 
TO LIMIT 
Statement by Chester C. Davis 


War Food Administrator Chester C. 
Davis April 28th issued the following 
statement to the farmers of the United 
States and to all field employees of the 
War Food Administration: 

This is the most important planting 
season in American farm history. We 
can still increase the number of acres 
we plant. In a very few days it will be 
too late. 

The War Food Administration is ask- 
ing the farmers to plant to the limit for 
critical war crops, food crops, and feed 
for livestock. 

In the drive that has been made to 
increase the acreage of beans, potatoes, 
and oil crops, there was no intention to 
minimize the importance of other essen- 
tial crops. Expanded production also of 
feed grains and hay is vitally necessary 
if we are to continue our record produc- 
tion of livestock and livestock products. 


The War Food Administration is or- 
ganizing the country’s latent labor re- 
source to help with the harvests this 
year. 


Acting with manufacturers and with 
other agencies of Government, we will 
do our best to see that more harvesting 
machinery is ready by the time it is 
needed. 


We will work for continuing price sup- 
ports at fair levels in order to minimize 
risks in the market place. 


We ask farmers, on their part, in the 
days that remain of spring planting, to 
take an extra degree of chance this year 
for their country—to plant in full the 
acreage they can expect to handle under 
the most favorable circumstances. 

AG-368. 
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cOMPLETE LINE 


CANNING MACHINERY 


ROTARY WASHER 
% SOAK TAN 
SCALDER 


SOAK TANK 


BERLIN CHAPMAN Soak 
Tank for soaking dirty toma- 
toes or vegetables. Tomatoes 
can be transferred directly 
into rotary washers. A spray 


Fe: PULP FILLERS can be mounted on the dis- 


charge conveyer if desired. 
W TER SYSTEM. per hour. 


ROTARY WASHER 


BERLIN CHAPMAN Rotary Washer 
designed to do a thorough washing job 
for plants that have a large volume. 
Tomatoes can be scoured, cleansed, and 
washed, without damage. The easily 
removable cleaning pan separates a large 
amount of mud from the tomatoes before 
they go through the washer. Built in 2 
sizes: 5 and 12 tons per hour. 


WRITE 
FOR OUR 
TOMATO 


* These items are now available, with priority ratings 
BERLIN CHAPMAN COMPANY » BERLIN, WISCONSIN 


CANNING MACHINERY FOR ALL FOOD PRODUCTS 
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GRAMS of INTEREST 


LT. SELLS KILLED IN ACTION 


Lt. William D. Sells, son of Neal S. 
Sells, Vice-President and General Man- 
ager of the Sprague-Sells Division of 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopes- 
ton, Illinois, a pilot in the U. S. Army 
Air Corps in the South Pacific, was re- 
ported killed in action on April 14. Lt. 
Sells had twice before been cited for 
bravery and been decorated with the 
Silver Star and Distinguished Flying 
Cross. Several weeks ago in the Bis- 
marck Sea battle he had a narrow escape 
when pursued by a number of Jap planes. 
He took cover in a cloud and successfully 
eluded them. He had been in the South 
Pacific since January, 1942, and had four 
enemy planes to his credit. He was 22 
years old. 


STOCK PILES TO APPLY AGAINT 
ARMY NEEDS 


Speaking before the Tri-State Packers 
Association meeting last week, John E. 
Dodds of FDA announced that the 
12,000,000 case Army surplus from the 
1942 pack is to be used by the Army to 
apply against 1943 requirements, thereby 
reducing the percentage needed from 
canners, and which will result in an in- 
creased amount available for the civilian 
trade. J. Howard Hamilton, of the War 
Department, announced as a consequence 
that FDO 22, setting up 1943 pack reser- 
vations, will be rewritten to show a lower 
percentage of packs required. 


MICHIGAN CANNERS TO MEET IN JUNE 


The Executive Board of the Michigan 
Canners Association have decided to hold 
the Association’s Spring Meeting at the 
Park Palace Hotel, Traverse City, Sun- 
day and Monday, June 6 and 7. Sun- 
day’s meeting will be devoted to a get- 
together, with the Business Meeting 
following on Monday. 


DEHYDRATION PLANT 


Florence Dehydration Company, capi- 
talized at $25,000, has been formed at 
Florence, North Carolina, with J. C. 
Weeks, President; F. W. Willis, Execu- 
tive Vice-President, and R. L. Lewis, 
Secretary-Treasurer. 


MINNESOTA OFFICERS 


John F. McGovern, of Le Sueur, has 
been elected President of the Minnesota 
Canners Association for 1943. Steve 
Lange, Owatonna, will serve as Vice- 
President, and Robert L. Wilson, Minne- 
apolis, as Secretary. 
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PINEAPPLE COMPETITION 


Canners of pineapple recently awoke 
to the fact that their product has a com- 
petitor in the lowly cactus so plentiful 
in the great Southwest. Judge Dave W. 
Ling, of the U. S. District Court, Phoe- 
nix, Ariz., recently granted an injunction 
sought by the Office of Price Administra- 
tion to restrain Clifford Jenkins, pro- 
prietor of the Phoenix Pie Company, 
from selling cactus pies as “pineapple”. 
The piemaker did not contest the suit, 
nor did he disclose the recipe for a cac- 
tus pie which would pass as pineapple. 


OZARK CANNERS TO MEET IN JUNE 


The Board of Directors of the Ozark 
Canners Association met on April 19 and 
voted to hold the Annual Spring Meeting 
of the Association on Friday, June 11, 
1943, at the Colonial Hotel, Springfield, 
Missouri. 


EHRLICH HEADS NEW OPA SECTION 


OPA has combined the Processed Fruit 
and Vegetable Section and the Fresh 
and Dried Fruit and Vegetable Section 
into the new Fruit and Vegetable Sec- 
tion, Grocery Products Branch, with 
Melville Ehrlich, formerly a member of 
OPA legal staff, as Chief. Dan F. Ger- 
ber, recently resigned, acted as Chief of 
the former Processed Fruit and Vege- 
table Section. 


AMERICAN CAN EXHIBITS WAR ITEMS 


American Can Company is exhibiting 
the items of its manufacture which con- 
tribute to the war effort at its Maywood, 
Illinois plant. Similar exhibits will be 
shown at each of the company’s plants 
where items are produced, to demonstrate 
to employees how their individual jobs 
contribute to the production of equip- 
ment vital to the war effort. 


CARROLL TO OPERATE PENNSYLVANIA 
CANNERY 


W. Earl Carroll, of Havre de Grace, 
Maryland, will direct operations of a 
new cannery at Middleburg, Pennsy]l- 
vania, this season. 


FRANK M. McCLURE 


Frank M. McClure, for more than 50 
years associated with the food business 
in New England, and President of the 
food brokerage firm, Frank M. McClure, 
Inc., of Providence, Rhode Island and 
New Haven, Connecticut, died at his 
home in Providence on April 25 after a 
short illness. Mr. McClure was 71 years 
old. 


SNYDER’S EXPERIMENT PLANT 


The Snyder Packing Corporation has 
opened an experimental plant at Albion, 
New York, to study canning, freezing 
and dehydration methods. Dr. Kenneth 
G. Dykstra is in charge as chief chemist. 
Dr. Walter D. Enzie, formerly with the 
Agricultural Experiment. Station at Ge- 
neva, is Agronomist, and John Swenhold 
is in charge of the technical control of 
the laboratory. 


NEW DEHYDRATION PLANT BURNS 


$125,000 damages were done to the new 
dehydration plant of the Florida Dehy- 
dration Company at Zellwood, Florida, 
when during a trial run on April 14 fire 
broke out in the heating chambers of the 
drying room, destroying the main build- 
ing of the new plant. Rebuilding is to 
be started immediately. 


DEHYDRATION COMPANY FORMED 


E. B. Land, Jack Ellis, John B. Ellis, 
Jr., J. Robert Elliott, L. C. Watkins and 
Felix Jenkins have organized the South- 
ern Dehydrating Company at Columbus, 
Georgia, and plan to begin operations 
with sweet potatoes about the middle of 
August. 


DOUGLAS-GUARDIAN ADVANCES 
DAVE J. HASSEL 


Douglas-Guardian Warehouse’ Cor- 
poration announces the election of Dave 
J. Hassel, who has been connected with 
the Company and its predecessors for 
over fifteen years, to a Vice Presidency 
in the Corporation. 

Mr. Hassel, who has been assisting 
Mr. E. A. Baker, Vice President of 
Douglas-Guardian in Chicago, will con- 
tinue to be located at 100 West Monroe 
St., Chicago. 

The advancement of Mr. Hassel in 
this manner, by a company operating 
nationally with sixteen District Offices, 
is a compliment in recognition of the 
excellence of his work and his high 
standing in the industry. 


CANCO’S MR. STURDY SPEAKS 


May 8—Indianapolis, Ind., 
over Station WISH. 
May 8—Indianapolis, Ind., Indianapolis 
Mfgrs. Representative Club. 
May 4—Fort Wayne, Ind., Kiwanis Club. 
May 5—Indianapolis, Ind., Kiwanis Club. 
May 6—Indianapolis, Ind., Advertising 
Club. 
May 7—St. Louis, Mo., Chamber of Com- 
merce—Sales Managers Bureau. 
May 8—St. Louis, Mo., Optimist Inter- 
national. 

In addition to Mr. Sturdy’s talk on 
food and food problems, he is now active- 
ly cooperating in the War Manpower 
Commission’s “Crop Corps” drive for 
workers on farms, and in can factories 
and canning plants. 


broadcast 
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CONVEYOR 


Like all new equipment, the purchase 
of SPEEDWAYS Conveyor is under 
strict priority regulations. However, 
this does not mean that you cannot 
purchase this all purpose conveyor 
for your plant. W.P.B. regulations 
have provided fruit, vegetable, and 
fish processors and canners with suffi- 
cient preference ap under P-115 
to release SPEEDWAYS. 


Don’t fail to investigate the possibili- 
ties of purchasing SPEEDWAYS with 
your existing ratings. Write us today 
for further details. 


INDISPENSABLE 
for 
® DELIVERING 
LOADING 
@ UNLOADING 
CONVEYING 


Weighs Only 
7 Ibs. per foot 


NIAGARA FILTER Corporation 


1432 NIAGARA ST. Phone Lincoln 3116 BUFFALO, N.Y. 


BALTIMORE, 
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PEA 
HULLING 
EQUIPMENT 


OK 


Due to conditions with which 
you are familiar, wesuggest that - 
all customers who have not al- 
ready done so, send their orders 
for repair, maintenance, or oper- 
ation for 1943, as described in 
Preference Rating Order P-115, 
as amended. 


On such orders certify the Pre- 
ference Rating AA-1 for repairs 
and maintenance and AA-2X for 
operation, so that we might give 
your order careful attention. 


For many years we have been 
cooperating with Pea and Lima 
Bean Canners, furnishing effici- 
ent hulling equipment to meet 
the needs of today and antici- 
pating the needs of tomorrow. 


MACHINE CO. 
KEWAUNEE WISCONSIN 


— Established 1880 @ Incorporated 1924 


GREEN PEA HULLING SPECIALISTS 


: Yes! your existing priority will buy 
ae 
_ 
= 
~ 
Dire | 
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FOOD DEHYDRATION 
CONFERENCE 


Maryland Agricultural Experiment Station, 
Horticultural Building, University of Mary- 
land, College Park, Maryland— 
May 12, 13 and 14, 1943. 


The Dehydration Conference, which is 
to be held at the University of Maryland 
for three days, May 12th to 14th, in- 
clusive, is open to anyone interested in 
dehydration of vegetables and fruits. 
Not only will technical and practical in- 
formation be presented, but ample time 
will be allowed for discussion from the 
floor. 

Basic engineering principles involved 
in the dehydration of vegetables and 
fruits will be thoroughly discussed. The 
Maryland Station has developed two ex- 
perimental types of dehydrators which 
have been used for experimental dehy- 
dration during the past eight months. 
The results obtained with this equip- 
ment will not only be presented but engi- 
neers from companies making commer- 
cial equipment will give the results of 
their experiences in the commercial field. 
Dr. C. C. Eidt will likewise discuss de- 
hydrator designs and operations in 
Canada. Lieutenant Colonel C. G. Dunn 
of the Office of Quartermaster General 
will then discuss dehydrated vegetables 
and fruits from the viewpoint of the 
Army. 

Mr. Norman Healy of the U. S. De- 
partment of Agriculture will discuss 
enzymes and their relation to quality of 
dehydrated foods. A thorough discus- 
sion will be held on methods of prepar- 
ing raw material for dehydration. 


Sweet corn dehydration will be pre- 
sented in some detail. Dr. J. S. Caldwell 
of the U. S. Department of Agriculture 
will discuss suitability of varieties for 
drying. The Maryland Station’s work 
on the e:ects of drying temperatures on 
the quality of the dried product will f~ 
low. The dehydration of apples has re- 
ceived considerable attention at the 
Maryland Station and in Canada. Dr. 
Eidt will present the Canadian work, 
and recent experiments on the effects of 
temperatures and humidities on apple 
drying will be given in detail. 

Detailed results of the Maryland work 
on the effects of drying temperatures on 
the quality and the carotene (Pro Vita- 
min A) content of sweet potatoes, will 
be presented. 


Miss Lenore Sater, who has done con- 
siderable work on equipment for home 
dehydration, will present the results of 
her researches and will discuss the uses 
and limitations of these processes in the 
home. 


The discussions will be followed by a 
display of dehydrated and reconstituted 
samples of sweet potatoes, apples, sweet 
corn, lima beans, snap beans, and white 
potatoes, and it is hoped that commercial 
packers will likewise bring samples of 
their products for comparison. The ex- 
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perimental equipment in the laboratories 
will be demonstrated, and some of the 
experimental equipment used in home 
dehydration by the Bureau of Home 
Economies, will be shown. 


A banquet will be held on the night 
of May 138th and the principal speaker 
will be Mr. L. B. Williams of the Cali- 
fornia Food Research Institute of San 
Francisco, and the title of his talk will 
be “The Present and Future Status of 
the Dehydration Industry.” 


The following day will be devoted to 
a discussion of the experimental and 
practical work done with white potatoes, 
beets, rutabagas, and snap beans. Dis- 
cussions will be held on methods of mak- 
ing reconstruction tests, moisture tests 
and methods of cooking reconstituted 
dried foods. 


Mr. Leinbach of the WPB will pre- 
sent a picture of the packaging situation 
for dehydrated foods. This talk will be 
followed by a thorough discussion from 
the floor, of recent experimental results 
by the research staffs of the can com- 
panies and the experiences of commer- 
cial packers. 


DR. PRESCOTT RECEIVES 
INSTITUTE AWARD 


At its April 20 meeting, the Chicago 
Section, Institute of Food Technologists, 
announced the award of its Nicholas Ap- 
pert Medal to Dr. Samuel Cate Prescott, 
Emeritus Dean of Science, Massachusetts 
Institute of Technology. 


Presentation will be made by M. E. 
Parker, Chairman of the Chicago Sec- 
tion, as an established event of the an- 
nual banquet session of the Institute of 
Food Technologists, this year to be on 
June 3 at the Statler Hotel, St. Louis, 
Mo. 


This award was established in 1941 by 
the Chicago Section then under the 
Chairmanship of Dr. E. H. Harvey, now 
Chairman of the St. Louis Section. The 
medalist is elected by a jury of nine top- 
ranking technologists representing vari- 
cus divisions of the food processing in- 
dustry and from as many different geo- 
graphical areas. Eligibility for the 
award is based on pre-eminence in the 
field of food technology and on contribu- 
tions to the progressive development of 
food manufacture and processing. 


Dr. Prescott’s contributions to food 
technology began in his undergraduate 
years at M. I. T., when he delved into 
the chemistry of foods and its relation 
to biological changes in foods. 

Among his earliest accomplishments 
are his pioneering of the application of 
chemistry and bacteriology in: 1. The 
dairy industry for the establishment of 
healthful milk supplies; 2, the food 
canning industry, particularly meat 
canning, proving that spoilage is a re- 
sult of microbal activity that can be pre- 
vented by proper heat treatment, and 3, 


water purification by treatment with 
chlorine compounds. 


During World War I, food dehydration 
for overseas shipment became his chief 
activity as a Division Chief in the U.S. 
Department of Agriculture and later as 
an Army officer. Upon return to peace- 
time activities, his previous work with 
the application of low temperatures for 
food preservation gave him entrance into 
the field of quick freezing. During the 
formative years of that industry his 
counsel and guidance were much in de- 
mand as waypavers to the solution of 
that infant industry’s technological prob- 
lems. 


Since his retirement last June as 
Dean of Science at M. I. T., he has again 
been called into consulting service by the 
Dehydration Committee of the U. S. De- 
partment of Agriculture and by the Re- 
search Laboratories of the National Can- 
ners Association. At the present he is 
vigorously active in that work. 


As Dean of Science at M. I. T., Dr. 
Prescott fathered the International Food 
Technology Conference at Cambridge, 
Mass., September, 1937, and again in 
June, 1939, which resulted in the found- 
ing of the Institute of Food Technolo- 
gists at its close. 


In recognition of his contributions to 
food technology and the success of his 
food technilogy conferences he was hon- 
ored by election as the first president of 
the Institute for a term of two years 
and is now an elected member of the 
Institute Council. 


As an author of more than a hundred 
original papers and of several books on 
water bacteriology, food technology, 
enzyme action, sanitation and industrial 
microbiology he has made generous con- 
tribution to the scientific and technologi- 
cal literature of these fields. 


CONTINENTAL CAN EARNINGS 


Net earnings of Continental Can Com- 
pany, Inc., and wholly owned’ subsidiar- 
ies for the twelve months ended March 
31, 1943, as reported to the New York 
Stock Exchange, were $5,041,180 after 
deducting $9,783,888 for depreciation 
and estimated income and excess profits 
taxes, Carle C. Conway, chairman of the 
board, has announced. 


The earnings, which are based partly 
on estimates and subject to current year- 
end adjustments, were equivalent to 
$1.77 a share on 2,853,971 outstanding 
common shares of $20 par value. 

These earnings compare with net 
earnings for the corresponding twelve 
months’ period ended March 31, 1942, 
which, after deduction of $8,564,657 for 
depreciation, depletion and Federal taxes, 
amounted to $7,581,555, equivalent to 
$2.66 a common share. 

They also compare with net earnings 
for the twelve months ended December 
31, 1942, of $5,052,955, equivalent to 
$1.77 a common share. 
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RATION BOXES 


No. 24 and other sizes, in white 


and yellow pine, assembled or 


in shook form, ready for im- 


mediate shipment car load lots. 


JERSEY PACKAGE CO. 


BANK STREET, BRIDGETON, NEW JERSEY 


FACTORIES; BRIDGETON, VINELAND, MILLVILLE 


/ LIKE DEWALCOE 
ADHESIVES --- 
THEYRE 
FOR CANNERS/ 


pt 
> plete line of lap pastes, 
"pick-up gums and 


DEWEY & ALMY CHEMICAL CO. 
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Equipment for 
anufacturers of 


DRIED EGG and 
DEHYDRATED 
VEGETABLES 


Manufacture of dehydrat- 
ed vegetables may require 
a number of Langsenkamp 
standard canner’s items for 
their lines—units of pro- 
ven dependability and ef- 
ficiency. Manufacturers 
of dried egg should know 
about Langsenkamp units, 
@ In designing and building equip- , oye to this industry, 
t 


ment to reduce canning production po 
costs and to give canners an op- ity of product in other 
portunity for a profit in adverse Plants. 

markets, Langsenkamp had already developed production 
units that meet Uncle Sam’s war-time production require- 
ments. Langsenkamp units supply greater capacity; increase 
yield, decrease shut-downs, operate efficiently with less power 
consumption and require fewer attendants and helpers. 


F. H. LANGSENKAMP COMPANY 


“Efficiency in the Canning Plant” 


INDIANAPOLIS, INDIANA 


Meeting Canners’ 


Needs 
YESTERDAY 


Met the Nation’s 
Needs 


TODAY 


Pulpers. Finishers, Juice Extractors, 
Cooking Coils, Hot Water Scalders, and 
other major equipment items for packers 

of tomato products. 


PEA GRADERS 
PEA CLEANERS 
SAMPLE GRADERS 
CLEAN-UP HULLERS 
TOMATO WASHERS & SCALDERS 
CORN CLEANERS 
CORN TRIMMERS 
SPINACH WASHERS 
ASPARAGUS PACKER 


All of our usual construction. Let us have your 
inquiries for these and any special machines. 


THE SINCLAIR-SCOTT CO. 
**The Original Grader House’’ 


BALTIMORE, MARYLAND 
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THE FAIR DISTRIBUTION of AVAILABLE STOCKS 


Correction of discrepancies lies with the canners. 


The job for retail salesmen for right 


distribution of available supplies is here described—By BETTER PROFITS. 


At times we all wonder if the little 
man in any business will not eventually 
pass from the picture leaving the field to 
the large operator. At times we are in- 
clined to blame the big fellows for this 
condition and usually we find but little 
in their conduct which meets with our 
approval. This is only natural. Sooner 
or later, however, if we are fair, we do 
see beacon lights of progress flashing 
from the attitude and actions of these 
same “big fellows” we cuss so thorough- 
ly and often. In this case, a large soap 
manufacturer points the merchandising 
way for all who will look and listen. In 
a current advertisement in the trade 
papers, this good firm publishes a mes- 
sage to their salesmen that we should 
all remember. The burden of the ad- 
monition is “the fair distribution of 
available stocks that are insufficient for 
all who want them.” 


It might as well be the canners as a 
whole to whom the suggestion was ad- 
dressed. Goodness knows we haven’t 
enough goods to go around, buyers 
everywhere are clamoring for more 
canned foods and there are none in sight 
until the new crop is harvested and even 
then, the supply is extremely proble- 
matical. And frankly, try as we may, 
we are very apt to work injustices on 
one and another buyer while we are 
allocating our remaining stocks. Let’s 
remember the ad of the soap people and 
try in every way to see to it that all our 
customers do receive the goods that are 
theirs under a fair system of distribu- 
tion. 


HIT AND MISS 


So far there seems to be a lot of hit 
and miss in shipments of all foods in 
short supply. I know transportation 
difficulties are always present. I know 
labor even for the loading of outgoing 
shipments is scare and hard to get, let 
alone keep. Still, in many items, canned 
foods included, we see one jobber and 
another receiving supplies while others 
of apparent equal standing in the trade 
are left holding the bag. There are no 
doubt good reasons why this is the case, 
but I am afraid the principal cause of 
these discrepancies lies within our power 
to remedy. Canners as a whole are little 
given to the handling of office detail. 
They are great one man operators who 
delight in keeping one finger on the 
pulse of every activity in their business. 
‘Let a matter more pressing than the one 
at hand present itself and off they go to 
settle it while the lesser one, to them at 
least, is left for handling at some later 
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date. I mean no disrespect by this state- 
ment. I am only trying to show that the 
detail necessary for the right handling 
of stock allocation is generally lacking 
in canners’ offices. 


FAIR DISTRIBUTION 


What do I mean by the right handling 
of stock allocation? Well, handled cor- 
rectly and fairly, each one of your cus- 
tomers ought to receive from you this 
shipping season that proportion of your 
total available stocks that is fixed by the 
relation of his total purchases to your 
total sales for the year 1940-41. I say, 
very few, if any, canners had or even 
now have, such percentages of sales 
available. Shipments are being cut or 
cancelled altogether according to many 
plans, most of them based on nothing 
more substantial than the whim of the 
moment. Only this noon, while we be- 
moaned the fact we had no catsup on the 
table and little prospects of getting any, 
some one recalled a leading brand of 
catsup in our market only a few years 
ago and asked, to make conversation, 
whatever became of the brand. The job- 
ber in the crowd, who knew the circum- 
stances, replied, “Oh, they were short of 
stock one year, a while back, and they 
cut shipments to this market, claiming 
their delivered price was too low when 
the high freight was taken into con- 
sideration.” No doubt his statement was 
true, but the fact remains that in a mar- 
ket where goods were once sold profit- 
ably in volume, they are no longer recog- 
nized by housewives. 


“WAR BUYERS” 


You are bound to face the same re- 
action in more instances than you like 
to admit, as soon as the present scarcity 
of canned foods has been lessened a bit. 
That will be a perfectly natural hap- 
pening. There is but little you can do 
about it unless you start at once to be 
fair in the distribution of your goods and 
are willing to lay your cards on the 
table and tell all concerned just how you 
are dividing your remaining stocks. You 
should always remember, too, that many 
men will come to you today with splen- 
did reasons why you should sell them 
and wonderful excuses as to why they 
never bought heavily from you before. 
In about one out of a hundred cases, 
these “war goods” buyers will remain 
your steady customers and continue to 
buy from you after foods are plentiful 
again. In the rest of the cases, as soon 
as the war is over, pfui, they go to some 


one nearer their place of business or 
someone who will. shade prices and all 
that. 


LOOK AHEAD 

If you have not taken on a new customer 
or two since Pearl Harbor, you are the 
exception rather than the rule, and 
that’s your business, but surely you are 
not going to take on any more new ones 
until you have more goods to sell than 
you have at present. All right, then, 
sell the new customers whom you sold 
for the first time last year, what you 
sold them at first in a given period, but 
for goodness sake, stop making excep- 
tions for this reason and that. After 
all, 1942 was not such a hard year in 
which to do business, but look out for 
1943 and the years that stretch after 
that. I'll make the matter perfectly 
simple. If you packed 100,000 cases of 
goods in 1941-42 and sold one per cent 
of them or 1,000 cases to a certain cus- 
tomer, now that you have ten thousand 
cases to deliver to all your trade, that 
particular customer ought to get 100 
cases. I know you will argue with me 
that all rules should have certain excep- 
tions and probably you are right, but 
the ability to sleep well nights lies in 
your ability to allocate your goods fairly 
to all your customers. 

There is only one exception I would 
make to this rule. If I had extended my 
shipments too far in the past, if I was 
spread all over the map and was still 
trying to make a little go a long way, I 
would consider I had made a mistake, 
that I would not continue to make such 
a mistake and I’d cut off those over- 
hanging markets altogether. I would 
explain to the customers concerned that 
I was wrong in the first place in selling 
them and I would do all I could to help 
get another source of such little supplies 
as I had been furnishing them, but I 
would get out of those faraway markets 
and stay out of them. 


A JOB FOR YOUR SALESMAN 


If you are fortunate enough to have 
retail salesmen or even one remaining 
in your employ, such employees may do 
a lot toward seeing to it that your goods 
are fairly distributed after a jobber has 
them in his stock. So far I think scarce 
items have been distributed principally 
in one of two ways. The jobber receiv- 
ing them has put a case on each order 
coming into his house and which called 
for something in your line or he ‘has 
favored key accounts with a reasonable 
supply to the exclusion of others alto- 
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Either method is questionable, 


gether. 
neither is at all fair to all parties con- 


cerned. I know a large retailer who 
used to buy fifty boxes of gum about 
every ten days and who has been getting 
a box a week, if he was lucky, from the 
jobber who puts a box of gum and a box 
of candy on every order. There is noth- 
ing fair about this; it’s even questionable 
if the retailer appreciates the favor of 
receiving a single box of gum. On the 
other hand, I know a retail grocer whose 
aecount is deeply appreciated by all who 
do business with him. So far he has 
had a nice lot of all scarce goods, manu- 
facturers vie with one another in doing 
him favors to win his favor. I don’t 
believe they will succeed in their efforts 
to the degree they expect. 


A retail salesman on the trade will 
soon discover these injustices in many 
instances, because of his reports to you, 
you will be able to step in and without 
friction protect both your best interests 
and those of the jobber. In any event, 
your retail man will have some of your 
goods to sell; he will be able to get them 
distributed fairly. Best of all, he will 
be on the job telling your story at first 
hand and you will not have to depend 
altogether on the version put out by a 
jobber or his sales force. In your in- 
structions to your man, be sure and tell 
him to be careful about what he tells 
the trade about stocks in transit or on 
hand. At least let him confer with his 


dration. 


BOX 124 
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FLEXIBLE STEEL CONVEYOR BELTING 


FIGHTS WASTE 
IN EVERY PROCESS 


SAVES TIME 
MAINTENANCE and 
PROTECTS PRODUCTS 


The most efficient, practical and eco- 
nomical conveyor belting for Pick- 
ling, Canning, Freezing and Dehy- 
On grading, sorting and 
picking tables, also in scalders, wash- 
ers, cookers, elevators. etc. 

Will not creep, weave nor jump, is 
easily and quickly installed and 
readily sterilized with a steam gun or 
scalding water. The open mesh fea- 
ture permits the circulation of air 
around products in process. 


Furnishedin any length andpractically 
any width. Ask yourSupplier TODAY. 


MAT & MFG. CO. 


LA PORTE, INDIANA 


distributor and be sure their stories 
agree. 

Do not pass these suggestions over 
lightly, they are based on daily contacts 
with the trade. The instances quoted 
are not extreme and are actual happen- 
ings. Remember, what you do now and 
how you do it will very largely determine 
the success of your sales efforts after 
the war has ended. Be fair in all you 
do even though you reverse some of the 
decisions you have made in the past. 


PEA APHID SEEN AS 
A CONSTANT THREAT 


Freedom From Serious Outbreaks In Recent 
Years Produces False Sense Of 
Security, Says Scientist 


Because pea growers in New York 
State have been fortunate enough dur- 
ing the past four or five years to escape 
serious losses from the pea aphid is no 
reason to assume that this pest may not 
be a threat to the pea crop this spring, 
asserts Dr. Hugh Glasgow, entomolo- 
gist at the New York State Experiment 
Station at Geneva. “Because of the epi- 
demic nature of the attacks and the ex- 
tent of territory likely’ to be involved, 
general outbreaks of the pea aphid are 
particularly dreaded by all who are in 
any way concerned with the pea canning 
incustry,” he says. 

Due to restrictions and delays in as- 
sembling insecticides and machinery 


LABOR 


‘CAMBRIDGE 


which are bound to be encountered this 
spring, pea canners are urged to antici- 
pate their needs for effective aphid con- 
trol. Control measures in Western New 
York ordinarily start between June 5 and 
10 and the period for effective control 
rarely lasts for more than 10 days or two 
weeks, explains Dr. Glasgow, adding 
that unfortunately there is no way of 
predicting severe outbreaks of this pest 
very far in advance. 


Four or five recognized methods of pea 
aphid control are available, but shortages 
of materials and equipment may limit 
the possibilities this spring. Rotenone 
and nocotine applied as dusts or sprays 
are most promising. Canners are urged 
to make plans now to have an experi- 
enced operator prepared to direct control 
measures that have proved effective in 
the past, utilizing existing equipment and 
manpower to fullest extent possible. 


“If we are faced with a severe out- 
break of the pea aphid in 1943, it is 
doubtful whether many New York can- 
ners will have equipment enough to cover 
anything like the acreage involved; 
neither is it likely that very much addi- 
tional machinery will be available,” says 
Dr. Glasgow, who continues, “The equip- 
ment that is now on hand should there- 
fore be maintained in the best possible 
condition and all marginal fields should 
be ruthlessly eliminated, attention being 
concentrated on those fields where profit- 
able yields are indicated.” 
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A COMPLETE COURSE IN CANNING 


Sixth edition, revised 1936. 
The Industry’s Cook Book for over 30 years. 


FOR MANAGERS, 
SUPERINTENDENTS, 
BROKERS 
AND BUYERS 


Size 6x9, 360 Pages Beautifully Bound. 
Stamped in Gold. 


All the newest times and temperatures . . 
All the newest and latest products .. . 


Soups « Preserves « Pickles « Condiments 
Juices Butters Dry Packs (soaked) 
e Dog Foods and Specialties in minute de- 
tail, with full instructions from the growing 
through to the warehouse. 


360 pages of proved pro- 
cedure and formulae for 


everything ‘‘Canable’’. 


“| would not take $1,000.00 for my 
copy if | could not get another.” 
—a famous processor. 


Used by Food Processors to check times, 
temperatures and RIGHT procedure . 

by Distributors to KNOW canned foods . . . 
by Home Economists to TEACH the subject 
of food preservation. 


For sale by all supply houses and dealers 
. . . ordirect. Price $10. postpaid. 


Published and Copyrighted By 


THE CANNING TRADE 


Since 1878—The Canned Foods Authority 


BALTIMORE, 


20 South Gay Street, 


MARYLAND 
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WEEKLY REVIEW 


Acreage Data Is Encouraging—The Lateness 

of the Season May Be an Advantage—Look 

to Your Coal Supply—Some Important De- 

cisions May Come as This Issue Goes Into 
the Mail—Fish Now a Headline 


ACREAGES — Elsewhere in this 
issue we give you the report on 
canning crop acreages, and you 
will note that despite all uncertain- 


ties and grievances the outlook is. 


quite bright. In other words all 
hands are ready and willing to pro- 
duce the crops as they never pro- 
duced before. Will we get the sort 
of growing weather that will bring 
these plantings to their highest 
yields? Who can say? We have 
had three years of good crops, and 
in the nature of things, and were 
times normal, we would say that 
we are due to have poorer yields 
this 1943 season. However, the 
season is late, and the cold has held 
on longer than normal by a full 
month. Reports came in first that 
fruits had been badly hurt by this 
late cold, but now it seems that the 
buds held back, and in many re- 
gions at least damage has been 
little if any, other than a thinning 
out that will be beneficial in the 
later quality of the fruit. If we 
are coming into the usual warm, 
good growing weather time these 
late crops will do better because 
quick growth, where abundant sub- 
soil moisture is present as it is, is 
better than a prolonged season. So 
the crop outlook is bright. 


LABOR AND COAL—But the can- 
ners continue to worry about the 
labor situation. They very prop- 
erly complain that they cannot 
secure the needed labor for the can- 
neries at the restricted wage rates 
under the hold-the-line order. Of 
more immediate importance, as we 
write, is the coal situation. If you 
nave not laid in a goodly supply 
against your canning needs, better 
get busy at once. Fortunately there 
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would seem to be a good supply on 
hand, and you may be able to get 
your order filled if you act 
promptly. 

Before you read this, that coal 
strike may be on, and yet we can’t 
believe that any real delay in pro- 
duction will result. It looks as if 
the miners were figuring this year 
as they have done in all years of 
the past: with the passing of win- 
ter, demand for coal falls off, the 
miners are then forced to take long 
holidays, and they want to avoid 
that, and one cannot blame them. 
You note that one of their claims is 
that they work but about 185 days 
a year. That does not pertain dur- 
ing these war days, and will not 
again until a year or two after the 
war ends. At our present speed 
and amount of production all the 
coal they can produce every day of 
the year will be called for, and paid 
for at fair prices. 

It has never been possible to 
figure canned foods costs until 
wage rates were known, and there 
has never been any certainty about 
this. The hold-the-line ruling at- 
tempted to establish this, but if the 
coal miners get their demands for 
a raise in wage rates, then the 
whole thing will be blasted open, 
and more delay will result. How 
Adolph Shickelgruber must guf- 
faw at this! It is exactly what he 
predicted and particularly wants— 
divide and defeat. 

As these decisions are coming to 
a head—and some others of im- 
portance—next week ought to be a 
big week. 


THE MARKET—Most of the buy- 
ers would gladly insure a supply 
of goods, as spots, on memoranda 
or as futures, but they now under- 
stand that canners are in no po- 
sition to contract definitely. As in 
the most recent ruling, opening to 
use some formerly forbidden sizes 
of cans, for 13 new products—in 
the sense that they were permitted 
before the war—the new packs 


may not be sold until the Govern- 
ment has taken what it needs. You 
have this elsewhere in this issue. 
Some few green beans were 
packed in the South and any offer- 
ings were eagerly sought, but 
again the prices were uncertain. 
Rumor has it that $1.20 per dozen 
was asked for 2s standard cuts, 
and $6.50 for 10s, but these prices 
cannot be taken as sure. Texas 
and the Southwest will soon have 
more to send to market, but again, 
the green market prices threaten to 
keep the canners idle. 
Spinach canning should begin 
here any time now, but whereas 
the growers in the Norfolk region 
complained bitterly that wholesale 
market prices were too low to cover 
cost, that price has moved up to $2 
per bushel, and so out of reach of 
the canners. Out in California the 
spinach pack has been completed, 
and did not come up to hopes or ex- 
pectations. In fact, spinach has 
been hoeing a rough row for more 
than a year, with demand from the 
Government and from consumers 


far ahead of all that spinach can- 


ners can do. 


The asparagus crop is about 
ready, but needs more warm 
weather to permit canning to pro- 
ceed. Difficulty in getting suffi- 
cient cutters in the fields worries 
the canners. On the Pacific Coast 
cold weather is retarding the crop, 
and the pack. This may prove to 
be an advantage since it is holding 
back the crop, and permitting the 
shortened labor supply to handle it 
better. 


To us here in this Chesapeake 
Bay region, where the shad used 


to be the king of fishes until the 


greediness of the fishermen killed 
off the crop, as they have done with 
the oyster, the news that they are 
canning shad in California, and 
that the run of shad in the Hudson | 
River opposite the wharves in New 
York City is setting a record, finds. 
us in wonder. That they can take 
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250,000 to 300,000 pounds of shad 
per day virtually in New York har- 
bors, while our Bay and the great 
Susquehanna River, once famous 
for its shad, have little or none, 
rates a commentary. 


But all fish is now news matter, 
whether it be smelts in the Great 
Lakes, or off the Coast of Maine, 
or sardines, or tuna and the salmon 
of the Northwest. Fish means 
something in our shortened food 
supply. In fact, some of our food 
authorities have shown some 
anxiety about the kinds of fish 
being used, as many of them were 
formerly considered unfit for food. 
Everything possible is being done 
to increase this supply, and es- 
pecially in cans, since our boys 
seem to want this food as they get 
it in cans. 


NEW YORK MARKET 


Addition of More Can Sizes and Items 
Permitted—Florida Beans in Market—Buy- 
ers Now Willing—Some Futures Selling— 
Spinach Canning Held Up by Too High Raw 
Stock Prices—About Ready to Start on 
Asparagus—Fish and Fruits Quiet 


By “New York Stater” 


New York, April 29, 1943. 


THE SITUATION — Highlighting 
the market this week was revision 
of WPB’s Order M-81, providing 
for hundreds of millions of addi- 
tional cans for civilian packs of 
canned foods this year, and bring- 
ing back into the picture a number 
of odd-sized containers which had 
been virtually dropped by canners 
since the advent of war controls. 
The WPB action added 13 foods to 
the list of those which may be 
canned for civilian consumption. 
Marketwise, interest was limited to 
some trading in new pack Florida 
beans, and further memorandum 
bookings on other new pack vege- 
tables. 


THE OUTLOOK—Distributors are 
closely studying the supply-demand 
indications for the coming season, 
and are expected to be liberal buy- 
ers of new packs, on the theory 
that these foods will prove good 
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property later on in the year, and 
in the expectation that point values 
may be further moderated by OPA 
as the rationing program for 
canned foods develops further. 
Current jobber inventories are 
lighter than many would like to 
see them in the case of a number 
of canned food items, it is reported. 


FUTURES — While there is no 
great amount of fanfare accom- 
panying the trading, it is under- 
stood that quite a few bookings of 
Eastern pack corn and tomatoes 
have been done on a basis provid- 
ing for delivery on the basis of pre- 
vailing ceilings at the time of ship- 
ment. While canners are not dis- 
posed to load their books with 
futures orders, they can see noth- 
ing wrong with accepting tentative 
commitments on the foregoing 
basis. 


SPINACH—With the packing sea- 
son at hand in the East, current 
indications are that nothing will be 
available for civilian distributors 
unless and until the market for 
raw stock breaks to the _ point 
where canners are in position to 
pack and market under existing 
ceilings. Meanwhile, however, 
canning for Government account 
will be under way. 


BEANS SELLING — Some business 
was reported put through on new 
pack Florida cut green beans this 
week on the basis of $6.25 per 
dozen for No. 10 extra standards. 
Canners have not yet named any 
price on the No. 2 size, but are ex- 
pected to be in the market with 
definite offerings in the immediate 
future. Some sales out of Florida 
are reported to have been made 
into the Midwest, however, on the 
basis of $1.20 per dozen f. o. b. 
canneries for No. 2 tins. 


PEAS—Market interest this week 
deals entirely with the new pack 
outlook, with distributors some- 
what concerned over reports that 
the late spring, coupled with dis- 
satisfaction with ceiling prices in 
some areas, has delayed planting 
and acreage commitments. Not- 
withstanding these developments, 
however, it appears that the pack 
this year should top last season’s 


outturn, if weather conditions are 
favorable during the growing and 
harvesting seasons. 


ASPARAGUS — Eastern and Mid- 
Western canners will be running 
on asparagus within the next ten 
days, with the outlook indicating 
a good pack. Reports from Cali- 
fornia indicate that the pack is 
running into good totals, but can- 
ners are still .withholding sales 
pending clarification of their ceil- 
ing position on 1943 pack. Diffi- 
culty in securing refrigerated cars 
for shipping asparagus fresh from 
the Pacific Coast has reacted to the 
advantage of the canners, in the 
form of more liberal supplies of 
asparagus at fairly reasonable 
prices, as contrasted with the mar- 
ket for fresh. 


IMPORTED PIMENTOS — Limited 
supplies of containers, it is under- 
stood, is restricting the pack of 
canned pimentos in Argentina this 
year, and it was reported here this 
week that shipments to the United 
States probably will not exceed 
20,000 cases. There has been a 
good demand for the imported 
product on the basis of $4.35 per 
dozen for 48 14-ounce tins, ex 
steamer port of arrival, duty paid. 
Shortage of vessels, however, is 
making arrivals very uncertain. 


CANNED FISH—Distributors are 
seeking offerings of new pack tuna 
on s. a. p. contracts this week, but 
canners are not yet making book- 
ings, preferring to await fisher- 
men’s reactions to OPA ceilings on 
the fresh fish. The spot supply of 
tuna is scant... . Demand for sal- 
mon remains active, but supplies 
continue limited. Small lots of 
1942 pack have been finding their 
way into distributors’ stocks, but 
no further salmon is available f. o. 
b. canners’ warehouses, it is said. 
... Maine sardines are moving in 
a limited way to the distributing 
trade on the basis of full ceilings. 
. . . Shrimp and oyster offerings 
continue limited, with full ceilings 
obtained where canners are able to 
make firm offerings. 


CANNED FRUITS—Nothing new to 
report in this division of the mar- 
ket, outside of a continued moder- 
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ate interest in grapefruit juice, at 
unchanged prices. Coast canners 
are closely sold up on 1942 carry- 
over, although a few odds and ends 
come through now and then. 


M-81 AMENDED — Further 
liberalization by the War Produc- 
tion Board of its tin conservation 
order, M-81, will make possible the 
canning this year in certain sized 
cans, specified in the order, of 
red raspberries, cherries, mixed 
vegetables, mushrooms, okra, to- 
matoes and okra, ground fish, tur- 
tle, liquid modifications of milk, 
liquid pectin, and mushroom, bean, 
and turtle soups. The WPB move 
was made to insure use of hun- 
dreds of millions of small and odd- 


sized cans which have accumulated - 


because canners have avoided their 
use because it penalized their regu- 
lar quotas under M-81. Between 
100,000 and 200,000 tons of steel 
is represented by these odd-sized 
cans, which are in danger of rust- 
ing, it is stated, and the War Pro- 
duction Board moved to insure 
their utilization while still possible. 


CHICAGO MARKET 
By “Illinois” 


‘‘IIlinois’’ Leaves Us for U. S. and We'll All 
Miss Him 


In his valedictory he writes: 


It’s come—it’s here—it’s on the 
writer’s desk as he pens this—yes, 
it’s the official notice. I know Mr. 
Judge, you’ve been expecting this 
word from your Chicago weekly 
contributor and you know what it 
means. I report for duty day after 
tomorrow. That’s why it was 
deemed best to telegraph you. It 
is to be hoped you will have had the 
good fortune of obtaining another 
“Tllinois” and if my successor ob- 
tains as much real pleasure in 
serving you as I have, then that in 
a way will compensate me in the 
severing of the relationship that 
has prevailed the past number of 
years. 


It might be possible to occasion- 
ally send you a report as applied to 
the canning industry and distribu- 
tive fields. Believe me that if such 
opportunities arise, I will be only 
too happy to contact you. 

As you know, I join a branch of 
the armed forces of our beloved 
country, a branch that I have al- 
ways wanted to be connected with. 

As I leave your employ, permit me 
to say that you are the finest chap 
I ever worked for. Your broad- 
mindedness has detected pitfalls 
months before even leaders of the 
Canning Industry fell into them. 
I wish to extend to the greatest 
Trade Paper published, and to the 
equally greatest Editor, long life 
and prosperity—may you continue 
to shoot ’em straight from the 
shoulder as you have in the past. 
“Tllinois” now signs off!” 


As thoroughly patriotic as we 
may be, it is hard when our boys 
and our girls are called into this 
dreaded war, and hard, too, when 
those with whom we have been 


MORRAL CORN CUTTER 


Either Single or Double Cut 


Morral Combination 
Corn Cutter 
For Whole Grain or 
Cream Style 


To assist you— 


Readers will find the Where to Buy 
Section helpful in locating firms to 
supply specific needs. 


Morral Corn Husker 
Either Single or Double 


Morral Labeling Machine 


and other machinery 


Write for catalog and 


Consult these advertisers. farther particulars 


Always Dependable! 
OLD FAITHFUL BRAND 


Seed Peas For Canning and Freezing 


GALLATIN VALLEY SEED CO. 


BOZEMAN, MONTANA 
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closely associated in business are 
called—but c’est la guerre. 


We can all agree that whatever 
the position “Illinois’’ has been 
called to, his selection is a very 
wise one for the cause, and we will 
all wish him the success we know 
he will attain. 

If anyone in the Chicago market 
area feels that he would like to sub. 
for him, writing the weekly letter 
as he has so long done; feels that 
he is sufficiently familiar with the 
conditions in this great market to 
record it conservatively and accu- 
rately—at the small compensation 
it earns—write us, for we want 
Chicago covered. Unfailing regu- 
larity is a prime requisite. 


CALIFORNIA MARKET 


A Storage Bottle-neck Broken—Weather 

Slowing Down Asparagus Pack—Spinach 

Canning Ends—Costs Higher Than Expected 

—Needed Revision in Tomato Crop Prices 

and Ceilings—The Scots Like Peaches— 
Shad Canning On. 


By “Berkeley” 


San Francisco, April 29, 1948. 


STORAGE—Canners, and distribu- 
ters of food products, are among 
those greatly interested in the 
breaking of a transportation bottle- 
neck which until recently was 
blocking the movement of war and 
civilian goods into the Greater San 
Francisco Area. Hearings on the 
subject revealed that the major 
cause of the bottleneck was the in- 
sistance of warehouse owners and 
operators of clinging to the pre- 
war practice of week-end closing of 
their places of business. This 
despite the fact that for almost a 
year and a half this area has had 
the aspect of an armed camp, with 
the entire waterfront given over to 
the armed forces. The State Rail- 
road Commission finally asserted 
itself and an agreement has been 
reached whereby warehouses will 
remain open Saturdays, and Sun- 
days, if necessary, for the receipt 
of merchandise. The agreement 
was backed by a commission order 
authorizing truck carriers to in- 
crease rates to include an extra 
charge where consignees refuse to 
accept deliveries on Saturdays. 
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ASPARAGUS—The packing of as- 
paragus, which got off to a good 
start, has slowed down quite notice- 
ably, owing to cool weather and a 
poor supply of labor. Growers are 
receiving an increased price for 
their product, field and cannery 
labor is receiving higher wages, but 
canners have not been advised as 
yet at what prices they will be per- 
mitted to sell. And now word has 
come that the Government will 
probably not require as large a 
quantity for the use of the armed 
forces as was indicated earlier. It 
is well, of course, that this infor- 
mation comes before the packing 
season reaches its height. Canners 
who planned to put as much of the 
Government purchases in No. 10 
containers as possible, will now 
have the opportunity of diverting 
some of this to smaller containers. 
A surplus pack of asparagus in the 
No. 10 size might easily prove em- 
barrassing. 


SPINACH—The packing of spin- 
ach is largely at an end, but the 
season is not proving as satisfac- 
tory as it promised to be. The first 
spinach to be received was very 
clean, but later cuttings proved 
weedy and packing operations have 
been costly. Unit cost has been 
above expectations and the trade is 
not taking kindly to the ceilings 
that have been named. It is pointed 
out that the California pack has 
always been recognized as a su- 
perior one and has commanded a 
higher price in the open market. 
Likewise, it costs more to make. 
Some canners have packed to the 
limit permitted, but others have 
not. 


TOMATOES—In tomatoes, as in 
spinach, canners contend that dis- 
tricts famous for the quality of the 
canned product, particularly in the 
San Francisco Bay region, are 
penalized under the recently an- 
nounced price ceilings and estab- 
lished prices to growers. Growers 
in the Southern part of the State, 
which always boasts of its lower 
labor costs, are to receive more for 
canning tomatoes than are growers 
in the Northern part, where the 
choice tomatoes are grown and 
packed. Plans are going right 
ahead for the 1943 pack, but can- 


ners hope that they will be able 
to get relief from some of the in- 
equalities that they claim are self 
evident in the present price struc- 
ture. 


PEACHES—Canners of peaches, 
who have always felt that they have 
a wonderful product, put on an 
extra smile of satisfaction when 
they read a recent news report 
from Glasgow, Scotland. This was 
to the effect that when housewives 
of that city, armed with points for 
the new ration period, went to the 
stores to get canned fruit, their 
first choice was cling peaches, fol- 
lowed by apricots, pears and grape- 
fruit. English canned fruits 
trailed. They are hoping that this 
appreciation for California cling 
peaches and other fruits will be as 
keen after the war is over. In our 
domestic market, canned fruits are 
largely at a standstill as far as 
movement from first hands is con- 
cerned, with shipments confined to 
goods on order. 


SHAD—The shad packing season 
in California finally got under way, 
with heavy catches being made. 
More than usual of the take may be 
shipped to the fresh markets, how- 
ever, since meat is rationed. Ceil- 
ing prices on the canned product 
have not been announced as yet, so 
canners do not know whether or 
not the price being paid for fish is 
one that will make a profit possible. 


GULF STATES MARKET 


Production Off—Chances for Spring Pack 
Not Good—Oyster Season Winding Up— 
Grade Labeling 


By “Bayou” 
Mobile, Ala., April 29, 1943. 


PRODUCTION OF SHELL FISH—The 
production of shrimp in the Gulf 
States has gone from bad to worse, 
and while there is a probability of 
the seafood canneries being able to 
pack some shrimp this Spring, yet 
as the month of April winds up and 
so few shrimp have been canned, 
the chances of the Spring pack this 
year anywhere approaching last 
year dwindles. 

The high price for shrimp being 
paid by the raw, headless, shrimp 
dealers attracts the shrimp being 
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produced now to them and away 
from the canneries. Therefore as 
long as production is at a low ebb, 
the headless shrimp dealers will 
continue to get the bulk of the 
shrimp produced. 

The oyster pack is moving fairly 
well, but as the weather is getting 
warm, it is doubtful if the pack 
will extend beyond this month. 


The warm weather will help to 
boost the production of crabs and 
when the oyster season closes, some 
of the oyster tongers will go to 
crabbing, which will help to in- 
crease the output of crab meat. 


MORE ABOUT LABELING OF CANS 
BY GRADES—The following article 
appeared in the Mobile Register of 
April 26, 1943, which is self ex- 
planitory : 

“Washington, April 25 (AP)— 
A group of consumer, labor and 
other organizations called upon 
OPA Chief Prentiss Brown today 
to require grade labeling of canned 
foods, saying they noted with 
“grave alarm” a recent statement 
by Brown that he doubted OPA 
had authority to enforce a labeling 
order issued in January. 

Brown appearing before a Con- 
gressional committee recently, said 
he would hold the order in abey- 
ance pending possible Congres- 
sional action clarifying his au- 
thority. 

In a letter to Brown, the organi- 
zations contended that “details of 
enforcement have not been re- 
served for legislative action” and 
that “grade labeling is a practice 
essential to the enforcement of 
price control.” 

The organizations signing the 
letter were the American Associa- 
tion of University Women, Ameri- 
can Home Economics Association, 
Congress of Industrial Organiza- 
tions, the CIO Women’s Auxiliary, 
Consumers’ Union, Co-operative 


WEST COAST NOTES 


PEACH TONNAGE 


The Canning Peach Advisory Board, 
of which W. S. Everts, San Francisco, 
is managing agent, has brought out a 
report listing the tonnage of cling 
peaches delivered to canners during 
1942. The paid-for tonnage was 374,- 
418.66, with Southern California ac- 
counting for 5,110.71 tons, or 1.37 per 
cent of the total. The Marysville dis- 
trict led with 47.34 per cent, with Mo- 
desto accounting for 31.52 per cent and 
Fresno, 10.73 per cent. A total of 299,- 
990 tons went into regular peach pack, 
67,732 into fruit cocktail, 4,372 into 
Fruits-for-Salad, and 1,190 into spiced 
peaches. 


WAGE RATE INCREASES 


Base rate pay increases have been 
granted about 4,000 employees at seven 
plants of the American Can Company in 
California and Oregon, in keeping with 
a National War Labor Board order. The 
order establishes a base rate of 80 cents 
an hour for men and 70 cents an hour 
for women. Two plants are operated in 
San Francisco and one each in Los 
Angeles, Oakland, San Jose, Sacramento 
and Portland. 


PACIFIC CAN PROFITS 


The Pacific Can Company, San Fran- 
cisco, Calif., reports a 1942 net profit of 
$387,587, equal to $1.90 a capital share. 
This compares with a profit of $505,022, 
or $2.55 a capital share in 1941. Sales 
for the year amounted to $6,100,443, 
against a record of $6,397,650 the pre- 
vious year. During the year the com- 
pany disposed of its plant in suburban 
Oakland. Practically the entire ma- 
chine shop is given over to war work. 


League of the U. S. A., the Ladies’ 
Auxiliary of the Brotherhood of 
Sleeping Car Porters, League of 
Women Shoppers, National Asso- 
ciation for the Advancement of 
Colored People, National Council of 
Jewish Women, National Council 
of Negro Women, National Far- 
mers’ Union, National Federation 
of Settlements, National Women’s 
Trade Union League and Young 
Women’s Christian Association.” 


ALASKA-PACIFIC PROFITS 


The Alaska Pacific Salmon Company, 
Seattle, Wash., reports a net profit for 
the 1942 season of $124,562, or $1.10 a 
share of common stock, compared with 
a net loss of $10,096 in 1941. Sales for 
the year totaled $2,238,326, against 
$2,531,887 the previous year. 


PAF STATEMENT 


Pacific American Fisheries, Inc., Seat- 
tle, Wash., report a net profit of $543,- 
966, equal to $1.44 a share on the com- 
mon stock, for the fiscal year ended Feb- 
ruary 28. In the preceding year the net 
profit was $955,565, or $2.53 a share. 


DEMPSEY JOINS SUN GARDEN 


James Dempsey has joined the staff of 
the Sun Garden Packing Company, San . 
Jose, Calif., as production manager. He 
was formerly with Flotill Products, Inc., 
Stockton, Calif., as plant superintendent. 
He has been succeeded at the Stockton 
plant by D. E. Martinelli. 


SHIFTS EQUIPMENT FOR 
ASPARAGUS PACK 


Most of the equipment of the Hunt 
Brothers Packing Company at Suisun 
City, Calif., has been moved to the plant 
at Hayward, where the pack of aspara- 
gus is being made this year. 


CHICAGO VISITOR 


W. Caldwell, with the United Buyers 
Company, Chicago, was a recent business 
visitor at San Francisco, Calif., calling 
on canners and canners’ agents. 


CALENDAR OF EVENTS 


MAY 12-14, 19483—Dehydration Con- 
ference, Agricultural Experiment Sta- 
tion, University of Maryland, College 
Park, Md. 

JUNE 1-3, 1943—Spring Meeting, 
American Society of Refrigerating En- 
gineers, Hotel Statler, Cleveland, Ohio. 

JUNE 6-7, 1943—Spring Meeting, 
Michigan Canners Association, Park 
Palace Hotel, Traverse City, Mich. 

JUNE 11, 1943—Spring Meeting, 
Ozark Canners Association, Colonial 
Hotel, Springfield, Mo. 


FOR CANNING OR 


CORN CANNING 


HUSKERS — CUTTERS —TRIMMERS — CLEANERS 
SILKERS—WASHERS and GRINDERS ~ 
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FREEZING 
FANCIEST WHOLE-KERNEL CORN 


EQUIPMENT 


For speed, neatness and trouble free operation 


KYLER LABELERS and BOXERS 
“They have everything with half the parts” 
WESTMINSTER MACHINE WORKS 
Westminster, Maryland 
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DOWN ON THE FARM 


Larger intended acreage in Canning Crops 


Washington, D. C., April 24, 19438. 
The U. S. Department of Agriculture 
has the following releases and reports: 


OBSERVATIONS FROM A DAY ON 
THE FARM. Release is text of a radio 
broadcast by Secretary Wickard, on the 
National Farm and Home Hour program, 
Friday, April 23. Secretary Wickard 
said he had just returned from a trip to 
the Mid-West, during which he spent a 
little over a day on his farm and in his 
community in Indiana. He considers his 
farm and his community typical of Mid- 
west Agriculture. The weather in the 
Mid-West has been cool and disagreeable 
much of the spring. Farmers are be- 
ginning to become a little bit worried be- 
cause of the adverse weather. They 
have been able to harvest nearly all of 
the corn and soybeans left in the fields 
last fall. Nearly all the oats have been 
sowed. Pastures as a whole are good, 
although a little late. The winter wheat 
crop looked to be at least average. In 
previous seasons there has been consider- 
able damage from the corn _ borer. 
Farmers urged to plow under all the 
stalks, have not done so generally. They 
had too much other work and they had 
a good crop last year in spite of the 
borer. 

Without question there were more 
hogs in his community than ever before, 
the Secretary said, but there were re- 
ports of death losses. There has been 
good corn yield in his community in re- 
cent seasons and as yet there apparently 
is no difficulty in obtaining plenty of 
feed for the greatly increased number of 
hogs. But he fears the time is coming 
when just an average corn crop is not 
going to meet increased needs. Farmers 
should not plan on too large a fall pig 
crop, not only because of the danger of 
not having enough corn and grain for 
the pigs, but because of the great diffi- 
culty in getting enough protein feed for 
efficient hog production and efficient use 
of the grains. Fall pigs require more 
protein feed than spring pigs fed on pas- 
ture. Farmers were anxious to know 
the prospects for more protein feeds, and 
the Secretary had to tell them that the 
prospects were not all good. Scarcity of 
protein feeds and of labor have limited 
dairy production in his community. The 
hatchery people are doing a big business. 
Several people, including the county 
agent and the county war board chair- 
man, said that the farm labor problem 
was not as serious as it had seemed it 
would be a few weeks ago, but they did 
say that it was impossible to find a man 
for a few days’ work. Perhaps farmers 
are more concerned about farm machin- 
ery shortages than anything else. 

“I never thought of it until after I 
started back to Washington,” said the 
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Secretary, “and then I remembered that 
no one has said a word about farm 
prices. I received a few impressions 
during my stay in my home community. 
The first one is that farmers are very 
well informed concerning what is ex- 
pected of them and why there are so 
many difficulties in obtaining things they 
need to meet their production goals. I 
remember from my own experience dur- 
ing the entire period of the first war that 
we farmers did not have very much in- 
formation about what we were expected 
to do or why at that time compared with 
the information available to farmers to- 
day. This change, in no small respect, is 
due to the radio, and to the services of 
the county war boards. I sincerely hope 
we can keep the farmers informed from 
now on just as well as we have in the 
past, because I know they want to do 
whatever is necessary to help win the 
war. And that brings up my second im- 
pression—it is that farmers are going 
about their duty without complaining 
and with confidence and determination. 
While they are working longer and 
harder than ever before, they do not 
complain because they realize that the 
sacrifices they are making are insignifi- 
cant compared with those being made by 
their sons and their neighbors’ sons on 
the fighting fronts.” 


PIMENTOS PROCESSING. 
BAE reports that the 1943 plantings of 
pimentos for processing in Georgia and 
California will total 13,100 acres if the 
packers in these two States carry out 
plans reported early in April. This acre- 
age exceeds the estimated 1942 planted 
acreage of 11,520 acres by nearly 14 per 
cent, but is 8 per cent below the pre- 
ceding 10-year (1932-41) average of 
14,260 acres. 


CUCUMBERS FOR PICKLES. The 
BAE reports that plantings of cucum- 
bers for pickles in prospect for 19438 are 
about 13 per cent below the 1942 plant- 
ings, but exceed by 22 per cent the aver- 
age acreage planted in the preceding 10- 
year period. Should plans of pickle 
packers be carried out in line with early 
April intentions, plantings of pickling 
cucumbers will total 109,420 acres, com- 
pared with 126,180 acres planted in 1942, 
and the 10-year (1932-41) average of 
89,670 acres. 


TOMATOES FOR PROCESSING. 
The BAE says reports from canners and 
manufacturers of tomato products indi- 
cate an intended increase above the 1942 
planted acreage of about 2 per cent in 
the plantings for 1943. Should these 
plans be carried out the acreage planted 


in 1943 to tomatoes for canning and the 
manufacture of tomato products will 
total 637,800 acres in 1948, compared 
with 622,950 acres planted in 1942 and 
the average of 414,700 acres for the pre- 
ceding 10-year (1932-41) period. 


CABBAGE FOR SAUERKRAUT. The 
BAE says that kraut packers, reporting 
the acreage of cabbage that they intend 
to contract and plant for the 1943 season 
indicate an increase of about 73 per cent 
above the total of their contracts and 
own plantings in 1942. If the indicated 
plans of the packers materialize, a total 
of 8,620 acres will be contracted and 
planted by packers for kraut in 1943, 
compared with 4,980 acres so controlled 
in 1942 and with the 7-year (1935-41) 
average of 9,070 acres. 


BEETS FOR PROCESSING. The 
BAE reports that plantings of beets for 
processing will total 19,000 acres, ac- 
cording to reports from canners, an in- 
crease of about 6 per cent above the 1942 
plantings of 17,980 acres. It exceeds the 
average planted acreage for the preced- 
ing 10-year (1932-41) period of 10,180 
acres by 87 per cent. 


SCALE AND CORROSION 
CONTROL BOOKLET 


A new fifth edition of the D. W. 
Haering and Company Booklet on “Or- 
ganic Methods of Scale and Corrosion 
Control,” a text on the use of organic 
chemicals in water treating is just off 
the press. This new twenty-eight page 
discussion of organic methods presents 
the latest information on scale and cor- 
rosion control. 

A number of charts, graphs, tables 
and half-tones have been incorporated to 
illustrate the usefulness of organic 
chemicals in water conditioning and 
point the way to substituting these effi- 
cient and available chemicals for prod- 
ucts which are now obtainable with diffi- 
culty, if at all. 

In addition to the discussion of organic 
chemicals the new edition includes an 
explanation of causes of scale and cor- 
rosion and introduces a new section tabu- 
lating the physical and chemical proper- 
ties of the various Glucosates developed 
by Haering Research. 

Several pages are devoted to analyti- 
cal and control test procedures for de- 
termining the Glucosates and the entire 
booklet provides a comprehensive discus- 
sion of the history, principles, chemistry 
and control of Organic Methods of Scale 
and Corrosion Control. 

The fifth edition of “Organic Methods 
of Secale and Corrosion Control’ is avail- 
able without charge or obligation to those 
addressing requests to D. W. Haering & 
Co., Inec., 205 West Wacker Drive, 
Chicago, on business letterheads. 
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Last year saw nearly 30,000,- 
000 workers voluntarily buy- 
ing War Bonds through some 175,- 
000 Pay-Roll Savings Plans. And 
buying these War Bonds at an 
average rate of practically 10% of 
their gross pay! 


This year we've got to top all 
these figures—and top them hand- 
somely! For the swiftly accelerated 
purchase of War Bonds is one of 
the greatest services we can render 
to our country .. . and to our own 
sons ... and our neighbors’ sons. 
Through the mounting purchase of 
War Bonds we forge a more po- 
tent weapon of victory, and build 
stronger bulwarks for the preserva- 
tion of the American way of life. 


“But there’s a Pay-Roll Savings 


You've done your bit 


THIS SPACE 


Plan already running in my plant.” 


Sure, there is—but how long is 
it since you’ve done anything about 
it? These plans won't run without 
winding, any more than your watch! 
Check up on it today. If it doesn’t 
show substantially more than 10% 
of your plant's pay-roll going into 
War Bonds, it needs winding! 

And you’re the man to wind it! 
Organize a vigorous drive. In just 
6 days, a large airplane manufac- 
turer increased his plant's showing 
from 35% of employees and 212% 
of pay-roll, to 98% of employees 
and 12% of pay-roll. A large West 
Coast shipyard keeps participation 
jacked up to 14% of pay-roll! You 
can do as well, or better. 


By so doing, you help your na- 


tion, you help your workers, and 
you also help yourself. In plant 
after plant, the successful working 
out of a Pay-Roll Savings Plan has 
given labor and management a 
common interest and a common 
goal. Company spirit soars. Minor 
misunderstandings and disputes 
head downward, and production 
swings up. 


War Bonds will help us win the 
war, and help close the inflationary 
gap. And they won't stop working 
when victory comes! On the con- 
trary—they will furnish a reservoir 
of purchasing power to help Amer- 
ican business re-establish itself in 
the markets of peace. Remember, 
the bond charts of today are 
the sales curves of tomorrow! 


‘Now do your best! 


Is A CONTRIBUTION TO AMERICA’S ALL-OUT WAR EFFORT BY 


THE CANNING TRADE, 20 SOUTH GAY STREET, BALTIMORE, MD. 


LAST YEAR’S BONDS GOT US STARTED 
| 
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WANTED and FOR SALE 


FOR SALE — MACHINERY 


New York’s largest stock of good rebuilt and newly fabri- 
cated equipment, can still supply all your normal needs. Kettles 
in stainless, copper or glass lined. Vacuum Pans, Condensers 
and Stills. Fillers for juices, viscous materials, dry products 
into tubes, jars, cans or other containers. Filters—over 150 
filters and filter presses in stock. Mixers—dry powder up to 
3000 Ibs., also for paste and similar materials. Labelers—World, 
Ermold, Knapp, Burt, etc., for jars, bottles or cans. Extractors, 
Packaging equipment, Cutters, Dicers, Sifters, Mills, Pulver- 
izers, and factory handling equipment. Detailed descriptions 
and quotations on request. First Machinery Corp., 819-837 East 
9th Street, New York, N. Y. 


FOR SALE—Can and Bottle Labelers; Copper Cooking Ket- 
tles; Glass-lined Tanks; Pumps; Vacuum Pans, etc. Rebuilt 
and guaranteed. Prompt delivery. We buy and sell from a single 
item to a complete plant. Consolidated Products Co., Inc., 18-20 
Park Row, New York City. 


FOR SALE—Used guaranteed truck Scales and warehouse 
Seales, no priority needed. Vibrating Screens and Coal Crushers. 
Bonded Scale Co., Dept. CT, Columbus, Ohio. 


FOR SALE—New Way, late model, Adjustable Labeling 
Machine; Elgin Semi-automatic Capper with motor complete; 
National Jar Labeler, with motor and extra parts; Hobart 
Grinder, special for horseradish and vegetables; John Van Range 
Tilt Type, D. J. Steam Kettle, chrome plated; 5-gallon copper 
D. J. Steam Kettle with stand and cover; 10-gallon copper Candy 
Kettle, newly tinned inside. All above equipment guaranteed, 
excellent condition. Jaxon Products Co., Dayton, Ohio. 


FOR SALE—2 Reeves Variable Speed Power Drive Units 
(18” sheaves), attached speed reducers 16 to 1, power rated 16 
HP, power end shaft size 3 7/16”. Price per unit $300; 3 to 
5 HP Motor extra; Ideal drive for Peeling Table; Continuous 
Cookers; Coolers; etc. Michigan Canneries, Dundee, Mich. 


FOR SALE—2 Colossus Pea Graders, complete; 2 No. 13 
Farrell Clipper Cleaners; 1 Monitor String Bean Grader; 1 
Medium Model B Chisholm-Ryder Bean Snipper. Antigo 
Canning Factory, Antigo, Wis. 


FOR SALE—2 HRT Boilers 150 H.P. on location; Complete 
Valves, Pump and Water Heater; Shaker Grates hung on steel 
beams, bricked in entire unit; priced at $2,000.00; convenient 
to R. R. or truck for loading. Also 150 H.P. Steam Engine in 
top shape, ready to run, $650.00; Rotary Liquid Filling Machine 
14 valves, made by Horix Manufacturing Co., old model, porce- 
lain bowl, as is, $100.00. Michigan Canneries, Dundee, Mich. 


FOR SALE—Robins Crane, 12-ft. Arm; 2 Closed Kettles 
42” x 72”; 46 3-Tier Crates, 41’”’ diameter; Bean Cutter; Huntley 
Blancher; 1 Peerless, 1 Invincible Husker; 2 Steam Boxes and 
Cars for Sweet Potatoes; 1 Rotary Exhaust Box; 1 Electric Lift. 
The Torsch Canning Co., Balitmore, Md. 


FOR SALE—Berlin Chapman 1800-can capacity Continuous 
Cooker for No. 2 cans; two eight-valve shop-made Syrupers for 
No. 2 and No. 2% cans. Adv. 4323, The Canning Trade. 


AUCTION SALE—May 8, 1943, at 12 Noon. Complete Corn 
Canning Equipment and Machinery from H. G. Bates Company 
Plant at Wilmington, Ohio: 

4—Morral Cream Style Cutters. 

1—No. 7 Sprague Silker. 

1—Cuykendal Mixer. 

1—Hansen 7-pocket Corn Cooker Filler, late model. 

38—Peerless Single Huskers, roller chain. 

4—Morrall Single Huskers, late model, end discharge. 

1—Morral Single Husker, roller chain, side discharge. 

9—40” x 72” Retorts. 


‘Steam Hoist; 80 H.P. Boiler 100# pressure; Stack, Boiler 
Feed Pump; 73 Retort Crates; Steam Engine; 15 two-crate 
Warehouse Trucks; No. 2 Knapp Labeler; Box Making Ma- 
chine; McMillen Electric Truck Hoist; Chain Hoist, Electric 
Drill; Can Conveyor; Motors; Chain Conveyors, Line Shafting; 
Counter Shafting; Boxes, Hangers, Pulleys; Belting, small tools 
and articles too numerous to mention. Sale cash and all articles 
must be removed from buildings by June 1, 1943. 


FOR SALE—Equipment: 1 Jumbo Model E Crowner, serial 
No. 205, motor driven extra set bottle equipment; 1 F. M. C. 18- 
spout Rotary Syphon Filler, stainless steel bowl, motor drive; 
1 Karl Kiefer P type Hand Filler, stainless steel, 8 spouts; 1 
Karl Kiefer 72-spout Rotary Rinser, motor drive. Priced rea- 
sonable. Equipment in excellent running condition. Blue Ridge 
Fruit Growers Coop., Inc., Sperryville, Va. 


FOR SALE—Shaker Pea Washers; #2 Hansen Pea Filler; 
6” and 9” Spiral Worms 11’ long; #2 Reeves Variable Speeder; 
Nova stationary motor; Beet Topper; Ayars #2 Can Corn 
Shaker; Hand-operated Gallon Fillers; 2 Corn Silkers; Sprague- 
Sells Blanchers, ete. Badger Machine Works, Berlin, Wis. 


FOR SALE—1 No. 3 Townsend Bean Cutter complete with 
automatic Feed Hopper, capacity 5500 lbs. per hour, good con- 
dition, used one season, price $150.00. G. N. Turner Canning 
Co., Snohomish, Wash. 


FOR SALE—1 No. 2 Ayars Pea and Bean Filler with 303 
equipment. Adv. 4324, The Canning Trade. 


FOR SALE—Practically new Stainless Steel Hand Citrus 
Reaming Table, 10 burrs, individual motor driven. For price 
and particulars, write Alamo Products Co., Alamo, Tex. 


WANTED — MACHINERY 


WANTED—Used Canning Machinery. Send us a list of your 
surplus stock, advising makers’ name, age, general condition 
and lowest cash price. Write for our new catalogue. A. K. 
Robins & Company, Inc., Baltimore, Maryland. 


WANTED IMMEDIATELY—Retorts; Stainless Steel, Monel, 
Copper or Aluminum Kettles and Vacuum Pans; Labeling Ma- 
chines; Packaging Equipment; Filter Presses. Adv. 439, The 
Canning Trade. 


WANTED—Machine to cut Rhubarb in lengths of 1%”. 
folk Farms Packing Co., Revere, Mass. 


Suf- 


FOR SALE — SEED 


FOR SALE—Seed. We have a surplus of 700 bu. of Sweet 
Pea Seed and 1000 lb. of Shoepeg Corn Seed. Mifflin County 
Packing Co., Reedsville, Pa. 


CONVERTING TO BOTTLES?—Rebuilt World and Liquid 
semi and full Automatic Labelers, Ermold 6-wide Multiple Au- 
tomatic Labeler; C. C. & S. and Adriance Crowners; U. S. Elgin 
and Ayars Fillers; Several large Bottle Pasteurizers and Wash- 
ers; also large stock other used and rebuilt canners equipment. 
Charles S. Jacobowitz Co., 1432 Niagara St., Buffalo, N. Y. 


FOR SALE—Eighty-quart Read Mixers suitable for mixing 
bakery products. All are equipped with Two Horse Power 
Motors. Helwig & Leitch, Inc., Baltimore, Md. 
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FOR SALE—3500 lbs. Narrow Grain Evergreen Sweet Corn 
Seed, 1942 grown. C. E. Bates Co., Blanchester, Ohio. 


FOR SALE—PLANTS 


VEGETABLE PLANTS—Ready May 1, outdoor-grown Cab- 
bage, Tomato, Onion Plants. We use Certified (treated) seeds, 
all grown in rows and cultivated. All leading varieties, well 
packed to carry. Wire, phone or write for quantity prices. 
J. P. Councill Co., Wholesale Growers, Franklin, Va. 
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FOR SALE—FACTORIES 


FOR SALE—Plant situated on highway at Cedarville, N. J., 
consisting of 34 acres of land; area of plenty string beans and 
tomatoes. Railroad siding. Storage capacity for 75,000 cases. 
Fully equipped with 1942 machinery. Can pack daily: String 
Beans, 1000 cases No. 10, or No. 2% or No. 2; Tomatoes, 2000 
to 3000 cases No. 10 or No. 2% or No. 2; Tomato Paste, 800 
cases (100 tins per case) 6 oz. or 800 cases No. 10. Also 
equipped for roasted Peppers and Caponata Condiments. 530 
H.P. Boilers. For information inquire of Pvt. F. M. Minervini, 
Company B, 101st Engineer Combat Battalion, A.P.O. No. 26, 
Fort Jackson, S. C., or my father, John Minervini, 406 Jeffer- 
son St., Hoboken, N. J. 


SITUATIONS WANTED 


POSITION WANTED—Energetic experienced canning execu- 
tive. All phases production, tin and glass. Age 44. Adv. 4310, 
The Canning Trade. 


POSITION WANTED—Man 43, B-3 classification, 20 years 
canning experience, wants responsible job in Tri-States or 
Pennsylvania. Must pay $3,000 upwards. Adv. 4321, The 
Canning Trade. 


POSITION WANTED—Experienced in Pacific Coast cannery 
management, production superintendent and superintendent. 
Know fruit and vegetable business from field to can, finance, 
sales, building construction, equipment designing production 
coordination and cost analysis. No job too large. Will go any- 
where. Adv. 4385, The Canning Trade. 


PURCHASE 
Requirements INSURE 


EARLY DELIVERY 


RIVERSIDE MANUFACTURING CO., Murfreesboro, N. C. 


STIMULATE GROWTH 
INCREASE YIELD 


with 


Spergon 


Revolutionary new fungicide for treating vegetable 
seeds is bringing great results with foods needed - 
for Victory. 
SAFE for all seeds and for operator... 
PROTECTS from “damping off” and 
decay... COMPATIBLE with inocu- 
lants... SELF-LUBRICATING... 
“BUFFER” PREVENTS weakening 
by soil chemicals ... LASTS LONGER 
... PAYS ITS WAY. 
For full information and distributors’ names, write 


NAUGATUCK CHEMICAL DIVISION 


UNITED STATES RUBBER COMPANY 


1230 Sixth Avenue « Rockefeller Center * New York 


CANNING MACHINERY 


New Perfection Pea and Bean Filler 
Universal Tomato and String Bean Filler 
High Speed Syruper and Juice Filler 
Plunger Filler for Liquids and Soups 
Niagara Tomato Washer 
Hot Water Exhauster 
Corn Shaker - Etc. 


| AYARS MACHINE COMPANY 
Salem, New Jersey 


We Them 


LABELS 


Utilize your stock of old labels for products which 
you no longer pack. Block out portions undesir- 
able and imprint information to suit your particular 
need. Or, too, print a 1 color label on the reverse side 
of any type old labels you may have. Our imprint 
department will be glad to assist you. 

Canners everywhere are finding this a profitable 
way of disposing of old stecks and availing them- 
selves of added storage space. 


EMERGENCY or GOVERNMENT ORDERS 
PRINTED 1 COLOR (BLUE OR BLACK) 
ON 8 HR. DELIVERY 


WE HAVE A PRODUCTION CAPACITY OF 
1 MILLION LABELS A DAY 


— LET US HELP YOU TODAY — 


STANDARD PRINTING & LITHOGRAPHING CO. 


536-38-40-42-44 WEST PRATT STREET 
BALTIMORE MARYLAND 


028.08 
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WHERE TO BUY 


—the Machinery and Supplies you need and the leading houses thal 
35 Years of supply them. Consult the advertisements for details. 


Specialized Service ADHESIVES 
- Dewey & Almy Chemical Co., Cambridge, Mass. 
z in the BASKETS (Wood), Picking 


Jersey Package Co., Bridgeton, N. J. 
Planters Manufacturing Co., Portsmouth, Va. 
Riverside Manufacturing Co., Murfreesboro, N. C. 


w 
y Prevention of Fires BOOKS, on canning, formulae, etc. 
The Canning Trade, Baltimore, Md. 
BOXES, Corrugated or Solid Fib 
and Eastern Box Company, Baltimore, Md. 


CAN MAKING MACHINERY 
Cameron Can Machinery Co., Chicago, II. 


CANNERY SUPPLIES 
Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 
Berlin-Chapman Co., Berlin, Wis. 
Insurance Costs Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corp., Hoopestown, IIl. 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 


A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 
for the FOOD INDUSTRY Sinclair-Scott Co., Baltimore, Md. 
CANNING MACHINERY AND EQUIPMENT 
Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 


Maintenance of Low 


Berlin-Chapman Co., Berlin, Wis. 
Lansing B. Warner, Incorporated Chisholm Ryder Co, Niagara Fails, N.Y. 
Food Machinery Corp., Hoopestown, III. 
Chicago, Illinois F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 


LaPorte Mat and Mfg. Co., LaPorte, Ind. 

Lee Metal Products Co., Inc., Philipsburg, Pa. 
Morral Bros., Morral, Ohio 

Niagara Filter Corp., Buffalo, N. Y. 

A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore, Md. 
Sinclair-Scott Co., Baltimore, Md. 

United Company, Westminster, Md. 
Westminster Machine Works, Westminster, Md. 


| 
ATTRACTIVELY DESIGNED 


American Can Company, New York City 
Continental Can Co., New York City 
Crown Can Company, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Heekin Can Company, Cincinnati, Ohio 


CAN SEALING COMPOUND 
Dewey & Almy Chemical Co., Cambridge, Mass. 


INSURANCE 
Lansing B. Warner, Inc., Chicago, III. 


LABELS 
Gamse Lithographing Co., Baltimore, Md. 
Piedmont Label Co., Bedford, Va. 
Simpson & Doeller Co., Baltimore, Md. 
Standard Printing & Litho. Co., Baltimore 
Stecher-Traung Lithograph Corp., Rochester, N. Y. 


PEA HULLERS AND VINERS 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Frank Hamachek Machine Co., Kewaunee, Wis. 


SALT 
Diamond Crystal Salt Co., Inc., St. Clair, Mich. 


SEED 
Associated Seed Growers, Inc., New Haven, Conn. 
Gallatin Valley Seed Co., Bozeman, Mont. 
Northrup, King & Company, Minneapolis, Minn. 
Rogers Bros. Seed Co., Chicago, Ill. 
F. H. Woodruff & Sons, Inc., Milford, Conn. 


SEED TREATMENT 
United States Rubber Company, New York City 


LITHOGRAPHING Co. INC. 
—_—_~ GAMSE BUILDING. BALTIMORE,MD. Corn Products Sales Co., New York City 
FIELD WAREHOUSING AND FINANCING 
Douglas-Guardian Warehouse Corp., Chicago, Ill. 
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REPAIR- 


-MAINTENANCE- 
-OPERATION- 


Will prove the most important functions in the operating of your cannery in 1943. 


Send us your orders now for the following parts because there is no telling how 
critical and scarce these materials may be. . . 


Later on in the season 


Endless Belts (Aprons) for’ Stringless Bean 
Cutters 

Knives for Stringless Bean Cutters 

Complete Cutterheads for Stringless Bean 
Cutters (our own manufacture) 

16 qt. Blue Enameled Buckets 

14 qt. Blue Enameled Pans 
(due to a ruling released by the W. P. B. 
these will be the only size pails and pans 
manufactured during 1943) 

Robins Perforated Process Crates 
(material for slatted crates not available) 


Thermometers for Retorts, Blanchers, Exhaus- 
ters 


Self-Operated Temperature Controllers for 
Scalders, Blanchers, Exhausters 


Pressure Controllers for Retorts 
Smiley Spoon Shaped Tomato Peeling Knives 


Flexible Steel Conveyor Belting for Scalders, 
Sorting Tables, Conveyors, etc. 


Link-Belt Chain Attachment, sprockets, etc. 
(that you frequently require in a hurry) 


And a lot of other and sundry things for which we suggest that you place your 
order at once for immediate delivery, or for delivery as soon as practical for us to 
furnish. 

We can only stock our inventory to the extent that we are permitted in accordance 
with the ruling of the W. P. B. Therefore, our stock of all supplies is necessarily 
limited from one quarter to another. 


We hope you will accept this advertisement as a personal message from us and act 
accordingly. 
Our new No. 700 catalogue (just off the press) will be mailed upon request. 


A. K. ROBINS & COMPANY, INC. 


Baltimore, Maryland 
No. 2 Plant, Cardiff, Maryland 


Our facilities will enable us to accept a few more orders for the celebrated Haynie Hot Water Tomato Scalder. 
Write For Circular. 
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HE “BLITZ CAN” LANDS IN AFRICA? 


Fitting companion to America’s jeep is the all-purpose 
Blitz Can . . . a container for fuel. oil. water — made to 
meet the emergencies of all-out war . . . here shown on 
the shoulder of a native stevedore in North Africa. The 
Movietone News cameraman caught this incident of the 
American landing; but the most interesting part of 
the story is not generally known. This remarkable can 
is not only waterproof; it will actually float with a full 
load of oil. When ships must be unloaded under fire, the 
cans can be cast overside and picked up from the water. 
To give extra mileage to Uncle Sam’s jeeps, and protec- 


tion in case of fuel tank leaks. Blitz Cans of fuel are 


carried as emergency supplies. The Blitz Can is seamed 


CAMERON 


CAN MACHINERY COMPANY 
240 N. ASHLAND AVENUE e CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


and sealed on precision machines designed and manu- 
factured by Cameron one of the many ways that 
Cameron men and machines are contributing to America’s 


war efliciency on land, sea. and in the air. 


he Number 50 Semi- 
Automatic Double- 
Seamer attaching 


oftoms to Biitz Cans, 
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